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OUTLAW  AND  LAWMAKER 

CHAPTEE  XXV 

*  THE  COLONIAL  SECRETARY  ON  THE  LUYA  ' 

LuYA  Dell  was  in  a  state  of  excitement. 
Workmen  were  busy  at  the  new  house,  and 
curious  looking  '  lean-to's  '  had  been  extem- 
porised under  the  white  gum  trees  at  the  back 
of  the  homestead.  Lord  Horace  was  in  his 
element.  He  was  determined  to  impress  his 
sister  and  her  husband  with  a  true  idea  of 
Australian  picturesqueness.  He  had  been  for 
some  time  beating  up  the  blacks  for  a  corro- 
boree.  He  would  have  beaten  the  kangaroo 
coverts  if  that  had  been  necessary.  He  had 
VOL.  III.  B 
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beaten  up  the  youths  of  the  neighbourhood, 
distinguished  by  their  '  local  colour,'  which 
was  Lord  Horace's  way  of  characterising 
Australianisms.  He  was  organising  a  wild- 
horse  hunt,  and  would  have  cheerfully  con- 
sented to  being  '  bailed  up '  by  Moonlight  and 
his  gang  as  an  exemphfication  of  his  theory 
of  Bush  romance.  His  one  regret  was  that 
neither  '  Em  Waveryng  '  nor  his  brother-in-law 
had  any  notion  of  the  artistic  values  as  applied 
to  a  pioneering  life. 

The  Waveryngs  had  put  in  a  trip  to  some 
great  sheep-station,  between  the  Leichardt"s 
Town  season  and  the  visit  to  the  Dell,  and  this 
interval  and  the  assistance  of  Lord  Waveryng's 
pro  visionary  cheque  had  enabled  Lord  Horace 
to  prepare  for  festivities.  Lord  Waveryng 
had  since  drawn  another  cheque,  and  Lord 
Horace  had  rushed  into  the  Tunimbah  drawing- 

o 

room  one  day,  radiant  with  glee,  to  announce 
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that  the  Dell  was  now  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
bank,  and  that  the  creek  was  dammed,  water 
laid  on,  and  the  tiled  bath-room  of  the  new 
house  near  completion. 

Mrs.  Jem  Halle tt  raised  her  eyebrows 
slightly.     She  was  a  good  woman  of  business. 

'  Waveryng  has  gone  into  partnership  with 
me,'  said  Lord  Horace.  '  We  are  going  to 
breed  stud  cattle.' 

'  You  had  better  breed  kangaroos  and  sell 
their  hides  for  saddles,'  said  Jem  Hallett,  with 
his  fat  laugh. 

Lord  Horace  was  offended. 

'  I  don't  know  why  Waveryng  and  I 
shouldn't  do  as  well  with  our  stud  cattle  as 
Blake  and  Trant  at  Barolin  Gorge  have  done 
with  their  stud  horses.' 

'  By  the  way,'  said  Mrs.  Jem  Hallett, '  have 
you  heard  anything  about  Mr.  Blake  ?  I  have 
written  to  ask  him  to  come  and  stay.     Frank 
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and  Elsie  are  bent  on  the  picnic  to  Barolin 
Waterfall,  and  he  made  me  promise  to  let  him 
know  when  it  was  coming  off.' 

'  Blake  has  taken  ministerial  leave,  and  has 
disappeared,'  said  Jem  Hallett.  '  I  heard 
somebody  say  that  he  was  hipped  at  Elsie's 
engagement.' 

Jem  Hallett's  '  chaff'  was  truly  Australian 
in  its  directness.  Elsie,  who  was  paying  her 
first  visit  to  Tunimbah  as  Frank  Hallett's 
affianced  wife,  coloured  ;  and  Frank  looked 
annoyed. 

'  He  is  inspecting  the  northern  police 
department,'  he  said  quietly,  '  and  he  will  be 
down  in  Leichardt's  Town  directly.' 

'  He  had  better  inspect  the  southern  police 
department,'  said  a  squatter  of  the  neighbour- 
In  ood,  who  was  staying  at  Tunimbah.  '  It's  a 
disgrace  to  the  colony  that  they  haven't  cauglit 
Moonlight/ 
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'Oh,  Moonlight  has  been  keeping  quiet  , 
since  that  Wallaroo  business,'  said  Jem.  '  Per- 
haps he  has  left  the  district.'  And  then  Lord 
Horace  declared  his  ardent  desire  to  have  the 
Dell  bailed  up  during  the  Waveryngs'  visit. 
'  Em  says  she  is  going  to  write  a  book  of  her 
doings  and  impressions  in  the  Antipodes,'  he 
said,  '  and  I'd  give  anything  for  her  to  have 
a  real  live  bushranger  adventure.' 

'  It  might  be  managed,  perhaps,'  said  Blake 
himself,  who  entered  that  very  moment, 
accompanied  by  his  partner,  Dominic  Trant. 

There  was  a  general  confusion,  and  a  vol- 
ley of  exclamations.  Blake  shook  hands  with 
Mrs.  Jem,  and  apologised  for  having  taken  her 
unawares.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Barolin. 
He  intended,  he  said,  to  take  advantage  of  her 
invitation  later.  He  then  went  straight  to 
Elsie,  who  gave  him  her  hand  without  speak- 
ing.    She  had  turned  a  little  paler,  and  before 
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he  had  been  in  the  room  five  minutes  she  made 
an  excuse  to  leave  it,  and  strolled  out  into  the 
garden  with  Frank. 

Blake  watched  them  uneasily  through  the 
French  windows  which  opened  on  to  the 
verandah.  So  did  Trant.  Mrs.  Jem,  who  was 
an  observant  person,  noticed  that  Blake 
looked  pale  and  worn.  Trant,  she  thought,  had 
more  than  ever  the  desperado  air.  Jem  Halle tt 
clumsily  chaffed  the  Colonial  Secretary  on  the 
failure  of  the  police  to  bring  Moonlight  to 
justice. 

'  There's  a  chance  for  him,'  said  Lord 
Horace,  '  if  he  only  knew  it.  My  sister, 
Lady  Waveryng,  has  done  the  maddest  thing, 
all  through  some  stupid  mistake  of  her  maid 
and  Waveryng's  man — so  much  for  being 
dependent  on  old  servants  ! ' 

'  What  have  they  done  ? '  asked  Mrs. 
Hallett. 
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'  Don't  give  notice  to  the  bushrangers,' 
said  Lord  Horace.  '  They  have  brought  her 
diamonds  with  her  to  the  Dell  ;  part  of  them 
are  the  historic  Waveryng  diamonds.  Of 
course  they  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  the 
Bank,-  and  Waveryng  insists  on  their  being 
taken  over  to  Goondi,  and  Captain  Macpherson 
has  promised  him  a  police  escort.' 

'  Why  can't  they  be  kept  at  the  Dell  ?  ' 
asked  Mrs.  Jem. 

'  I  suggested  to  Waveryng  that  we  should 
lock  'em  up  in  the  flour  bin  in  the  store.  It 
struck  me  as  the  safest  place.  No  one  would 
ever  dream  of  looking  for  family  diamonds 
at  the  bottom  of  a  flour-bin,  would  they 
now  ?  He  doesn't  think  our  padlocks 
are  safe  though — tried  one  yesterday — we 
don't  lock  up  much  as  a  rule,  at  the  Dell,  and 
he  prefers  the  Goondi  Bank.' 

'  And  what  do  you  suppose  the' Waveryng 
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diamonds  would  be  worth,  roughly  speaking, 
now  ?  '  asked  Trant. 

'A  good  many  thousands,'  replied  Lord 
Horace.  '  I  wish  I  had  the  value  of  'em, 
that's  all.  Have  you  any  objection  to  the 
police  escort  being  employed  on  private 
business,  Blake  ?  You  needn't  be  afraid  of 
Hallett  asking  a  question  about  it  in  the 
House.  He  is  the  only  member  of  the  Oppo- 
sition here  just  now.' 

'  I  have  no  objection,'  said  Blake  dreamily. 
'  Good  gracious ! '  and  he  pulled  himself 
together.  '  Why  should  I  object  ?  Of  course 
the  safety  of  Lady  Waveryng's  diamonds  is  a 
matter  of  concern  to  the  State.' 

'  Why,  Mr.  Blake,'  said  pretty  Mi's. 
AUanby,  from  the  depths  of  a  squatter's  chair 
in  the  verandah,  where  she  had  been  ensconced 
listening  to  all  that  was  going  on,  '  that's 
against  your  principles  as  a  Radical,  isn't  it  ? 
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I've  heard  you  say  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
heirlooms,  and  no  tying  up  of  capital  in  family 
jewels.  We  have  none  of  us  got  any  family 
jewels,  and  so  you  needn't  be  afraid  of 
hurting  our  feelings  by  saying  so.  Now, 
Lord  Horace,  please  don't  hurt  my  hand.  I 
have  got  some  rings,  and  I  wear  them  on  my 
right  hand,  remember.' 

This  was  Mrs.  Allanby's  way  of  covering 
a  devotion  that  was  serious  to  her  as  well  as 
to  Lord  Horace. 

Mrs.  Allan  by  had  a  way  of  ripphng  on, 
not  waiting  for  an  answer,  emphasising 
her  remarks  by  upliftings  of  her  large 
dark  eyes  in  a  fashion  that  was  effective. 
Lord  Horace,  at  the  sound  of  her  voice, 
had  darted  across  through  the  French 
window. 

'I  didn't  know  you  were  out  here.  I 
came  over  to  see  you,'  he  murmured. 
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'  What  have  you  done  with  your  sister  and 
brother-in-law  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  They  are  looking  round  among  the  cedar- 
cutters.  Waveryng  wanted  to  inspect  the 
local  industries  ;  I  thought  Ina  could  manage 
that  business.  They  only  came  up  yesterday, 
and  it  was  my  only  chance  of  coming  over  and 
seeing  when  you  would  all  come  along  to  the 
Dell.' 

'  You  must  settle  that  with  Mrs.  Hallett,' 
said  Mrs.  Allanby.  She  got  up,  uncoiling 
herself,  as  it  were,  with  a  certain  serpentine 
grace.  Mrs.  Allanby  was  of  the  type  of 
woman,  slender,  lithe,  secretive,  self-contained, 
and  fascinating,  which  has  something  of  tlie 
snake  in  it.  She  was  always  gentle  and  Ioav- 
voiced,  and  plaintive  ;  her  movements  were 
soft,  her  eyes  were  dangerous,  she  had  a  sleek 
small  head  and  irregular  features,  and  a  com- 
plexion sallow  by  day,  but  whicli  at  night, 
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and  when  she  was  inwardly  excited — outwardly 
she  never  seemed  excited — became  brilliant. 
She  and  her  husband  did  not  get  on  together. 
He  was  a  brute,  and  had  not  a  penny.  It  was 
her  brother  in  New  Zealand,  she  said,  who 
found  her  an  allowance  for  her  personal  re- 
quirements. She  stayed  about  a  good  deal, 
and  was  always  beautifully  dressed.  But  then 
she  was  like  Elsie  in  this  respect,  that  she  had 
the  knack  of  putting  on  her  clothes,  the  gift 
also  of  millinery.  Ill-natured  people  said  of 
her  that  she  was  a  terrible  flirt,  and  intensely 
designing,  and  that  she  was  looking  out  for 
some  one  to  run  away  with,  and  so  give 
Mr.  AUanby  a  chance  of  divorcing  her,  and 
herself  and  him  the  chance  of  a  new  begin- 
ning. It  was  certain,  however,  that  her 
conduct  was  irreproachable,  or  Mrs.  Jem 
Hallett  would  never  have  had  her  at  Tunimbah. 
She  made  herself  very  useful   to   Mrs.  Jem, 
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played  well,  recited  dramatically,  and  was 
a  most  agreeable  companion  and  an  adroit 
flatterer. 

She  and  Lord  Horace  strolled  up  and 
down  under  the  vine  trellis  which  was  now 
beautiful  in  its  spring  green.  They  talked 
low.  Lord  Horace  had  more  than  ever  the 
air  of  a  sun-bronzed  Apollo  in  bushman's 
garb.  He  was  without  doubt  very  handsome, 
and  had  that  English  air  which  to  so  many 
Australian  women  is  so  irresistible.  Mrs. 
AUanby  was  not  so  clever  as  Elsie,  and  did 
not  require  intellect  or  even  sterling  worth 
in  her  admirers.  She  made  Lord  Horace  tell 
her  of  the  Waveryngs,  and  particularly  of  his 
twin  sister.  Em  would  stand  by  him  through 
thick  and  thin,  he  declared ;  only  Em  had 
taken  a  tremendous  fancy  to  Ina. 

'  Poor  Lia,'  softly  murmured  Mrs.  Allanby. 

It  was  about  tea-time.     Mrs.  Jem  always 
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had  tea  English  fashion,  with  dehcious  scones 
and    shortbread    and    daintinesses   generally. 
Lord  Horace  delivered  himself  of  his  messages. 
Ina  wanted    Elsie  to    go    over    at    once ;    of 
course   Frank    might    come    too.      Ina    was 
consumed  also,  it  appeared,  with  a  desire  for 
Mrs.  Allanby's    company,    and    of  course — a 
half  after-thought — for  that  of  Mrs.  Jem  and 
her  husband,   only    that  Jem  had  got  to  be 
such    a    luxurious    beggar,    and    Mrs.    Jem 
mightn't  like  to  camp  in  the  new  house  ;  he 
knew  Mrs.  Allanby  didn't  mind,  because  she 
had  told  him  so.     Lord  Horace  proceeded  to 
explain  that  they  had  given  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  Humpey  proper  to  Lord  and  Lady 
Waveryng ;  though,    bless  you,  '  Em  '   didn't 
mind  roughing  it — she  wanted  to  go  and  milk 
the   cows  that  morning — but  Waveryng  was 
rheumatic    and    afraid    of   new   walls.      But 
there   was    the   new    tiled    bath-room    which 
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must  surely  atone  for  all  deficiencies.  Even 
at  Tunimbah  they  couldn't  boast  a  tiled  bath- 
room. 

Mrs.  Jem  thouc^ht  it  would  be  delicrhtful 
to  ride  over  for  the  day.  Of  course  if  Mrs. 
Allanby  liked  to  stay  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  her,  but  she  (Mrs.  Jem)  was  rather 
tied  by  the  babies  ;  and  Jem  had  his  muster- 
ing, and  it  would  be  a  much  better  plan,  as 
there  was  so  much  more  accommodation  at 
Tunimbah,  if  she  might  arrange  with  Ina  and 
Lady  Waveryng  to  spend  a  few  days  there 
and  have  the  picnic  to  Barolin  on  that 
occasion.  And  then  Mr.  Blake  was  appealed  to. 
Was  Pompo  superstitious,  and  how  near  could 
they  get  to  the  Fall,  and  did  he  think  there 
was  any  truth  in  the  theory  Captain  Macpher- 
son  had  started,  that  Moonlight  had  a  hiding- 
place  in  Mount  Luya ;  and  did  Mr.  Blake 
know  that  Captain  Macpherson  had  sworn  to 
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unearth  the  bushranger  in  his  lair,  and  that 
he  counted  on  the  assistance  of  the  Barohn 
half-castes  for  that  purpose  ? 

'  The  Barolin  half-castes  were  at  Captain 
Macpherson's  service,'  Blake  said  gravely,  but 
he  did  not  think  that  Moonlight's  lair — if  he 
had  ore — was  in  that  direction  ;  and  as  for 
the  Barolin  Falls,  he  certainly  did  not  think 
they  would  prove  worth  the  trouble  of  a 
march  through  a  bunya  scrub  and  the 
chance  of  being  swallowed  up  in  a  quick- 
sand. He  was  sure  that  Mrs.  Hallett  and 
Miss  Yalliant,  to  say  nothing  of  Lady 
Waveryng,  would  decide  that  a  gorge  a  little 
beyond  Point  Eow,  of  which  he  knew,  was 
quite  sufficiently  picturesque  to  camp  out 
in. 

'  It  was  only  the  camping  out  that 
mattered,'  bleated  Mrs.  Allanby.  '  To  camp 
out  in  the  very  heart  of  the  mountains  and 
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among  the  Blacks'  old  Bora  grounds  sounded 
so  delightfully  romantic' 

Then  Lord  Horace  told  them  of  the 
corroboree  he  was  working,  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  Hallett  party  should  stay 
at  the  Dell  for  this  event. 

Blake  seemed  to  avoid  Elsie  during  this 
short  Tunimbah  sojourn.  He  and  Trant  were 
going  to  ride  over  to  Barolin  after  dinner, 
and  Lord  Horace  was  persuaded  into  the 
moonlight  ride  also — their  ways  lying  together 
for  a  certain  distance.  Trant,  however,  took 
every  opportunity  of  getting  to  Miss  Yalliant's 
side,  and  devoured  her  all  the  time  with  his 
bold  gaze  in  a  manner  that  annoyed  Hallett 
extremely. 

*  I  think  the  fellow  must  have  been 
drinking,'  he  said  afterwards  to  his  brother. 
'  He  reminded  me  of  that  new  chum  who 
went  on  the  burst,  and  those  black  eyes  of 
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his  have  a  queer  reckless  way  of  staring  at 
one.' 

But  Trant  had  not  been  drinking  ;  he 
was  only  intoxicated  with  love. 

'  Miss  Yalliant,  when  are  you  going  to  be 
married  ?  '  he  said  abruptly. 

'  I  don't  know,'  answered  Elsie  com- 
posedly. Slie  was  not  afraid  of  Trant ;  indeed, 
if  it  must  be  owned,  there  was  a  kind  of 
excitement  in  the  sight  of  his  passion,  which 
took  her  mind  away  from  the  flatness  of  a 
wooing  that  had  esteem  only  as  a  responding 
quality.     '  Not  for  some  time  yet,'  she  added. 

'  Well,  remember,'  he  said,  '  I  mean  to 
have  my  chance.  I've  not  had  my  chance 
yet.' 

'  Your  chance  of  what  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  Of  making  you  care  for  me  ;  of  doing 
something  that  will  oblige  you  to  admire  me.' 

'  I  can't  imagine  an  opportunity  for  your 

VOL.  III.  c 
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being  heroic,'  said  Elsie,  '  but  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  admire  you  if  you  give  me  an 
occasion  for  doing  so.' 

'  We  shall  see,'  said  Trant  darkly. 

Blake  asked  the  same  question,  but  in  a 
very  different  tone. 

'  Will  you  tell  me  something  ? '  he  said 
humbly.  '  I  should  like  to  know,  if  I  may, 
when  you  are  to  become  Mrs.  Frank  Hallett.' 

'  Why  do  you  wish  to  know  ? '  she  asked 
falteringly. 

'Why?  Oh,  for  several  foohsh  reasons. 
One  is  that  I  should  rather  like  to  see  the 
last  of  Elsie  Yalliant,  and  when  she  is  dead 
and  buried  and  done  for,  it  will  be  time  for 
me  to  "up  stick  and  yan,"  as  the  blacks  say. 
I  am  thinking  of  shifting  my  hurdles.  Don't 
I  get  Australian  in  my  way  of  putting  things  ?  ' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  Only  that  I  am  tired  of  Australia  and  of 
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Australian  life.  I  have  the  demon  of  rest- 
lessness on  me  again.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
shall  not  go  back  to  Ireland,  and  to  quote 
Lord  Waveryng,  "  face  the  music."  ' 

'  But  why  Lord  Waveryng  ?  ' 

'  Something  he  told  me  set  me  thinking. 
The  Coola  curse  is  on  me ;  the  curse  which 
dooms  one  Blake  in  a  generation.  I  am  the 
doomed  Blake  of  this  generation.  And  just 
lately  the  feeling  has  haunted  me  I  have 
the  most  curious  sense  of  coming  calamity  ; 
though  I  don't  know  that  it  is  curious,'  he 
added  thoughtfully. 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Blake,  I  can't  bear  to  hear  you 
talk  so  recklessly.  And  there's  no  reason 
for  it.  It  is  some  strange  fancy  that  you 
have  in  your  mind.  Why  should  you  be 
doomed  ? — 3^ou  who  have  been  so  successful, 
who  have  everything  in  the  world  to  make 
you  happy.' 

c  1 
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*  Have  I  ?  Everything  in  the  world 
to  make  me  happy  !  There  is  one  thing 
wanting  for  that,  Miss  VaUiant,  and  it 
was  offered  me  by  fate  on  a  certain 
moonlight  night,  not  very  long  since,  and 
I  took  it  in  my  arms,  and  I  let  it  go 
again ' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  she  asked  again, 
growing  very  pale. 

'  Nothing  that  there  is  any  use  in  saying. 
I  must  not  see  too  much  of  you,  or  I  may  be 
doinff  somethincf  for  which  I  should  be  sorrv. 

CO 

A  man  can  be  brave  and  cool  enough,  and 
hard  enough  in  a  crisis,  you  know.  Miss 
VaUiant.  It  is  when  the  crisis  is  over  that  he 
gets  unnerved.'  He  gave  an  odd  laugh,  that 
seemed  to  her  intensely  sad.  '  This  is  wild 
talk  for  a  sober,  staid  Colonial  Secretary  of 
Leichardt's  Land.  What  would  Mr.  Torbolton 
say  if  he  could  hear  me  ?     But  I  have  got  the 
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Celtic  temperament,  and  I  can't  help  my 
queer  forebodings  and  superstitions  and  mad 
impulses,  and  generally  melodramatic  way 
of  looking  at  things,  and  you  know  I 
said  to  you  once  a  man  must  follow  his 
star ' 

'  I  don't  want  to  interrupt  you,'  put  in 
Lord  Horace.  *  But  if  you  are  going  to  ride 
over  with  me  this  evening,  Elsie,  we  ouglit 
to  be  seeing  about  the  horses.  What  sized 
swag  shall  you  have  ?  ' 

'  I  am  not  coming  to-night,'  said  Elsie, 
rousing  herself  as  if  from  a  dream.  '  Frank 
will  bring  me  over  to-morrow.' 

'  Oh,    Elsie,    dear,'    cried    Mrs.    AUanby 
reproachfully.     '  And  I  had  set  my  heart  on 
that  moonlight  ride.     Think   how   beautiful 
Mount  Luya  would  look  from  the  gorges.     It 
would  be  so  romantic' 

'  Has  not  a  moonlight  ride  through   the 
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gorges  any  attraction  for  you  ? '  said  Blake,  in 
a  low  voice. 

'  Yes,'  she  answered,  in  as  low  a  voice 
as  his. 

'  Then  why  don't  you  come  ?  ' 

She  did  not  answer. 

'  Are  you  afraid  of  me  ?  ' 

'  No,'  she  answered. 

'  You  will  have  your  future  husband 
to  take  care  of  you,'  he  said  bitterly.  '  I 
promise  not  to  annoy  you  with  wild 
talk.' 

'It'  does  not  annoy  me,  it  only  makes 
me ' 

'  What — contemptuous  of  my  weak- 
ness ? ' 

'  No,  no — Mr.  Blake,  you  remember,  we 
agreed  to  let  the  past  be  past.  We  agreed  to 
be  friends.  Will  you  let  me  be  your 
friend,   your    sister,    and    tell    me,    as    you 
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would  tell  your  sister,  what  it  is  that  is 
troubling  you  ?  ' 

'  I  will  tell  you  some  time,'  he  said  ;  '  but 
not  now,  and  not  as  I  would  tell  my  sister  . 
I  will  tell  you ' 

He  paused.  His  eyes  fixed  themselves  on 
her  with  doubt  and  tenderness,  in  a  way  that 
thrilled  Elsie. 

'  When  will  you  tell  me  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  The  day  before  you  are  married,'  he 
answered. 

Mrs.  Allanby  came  purring  towards  her. 

'  Do  go  with  them  to-nif?ht.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  Elsie  abruptly.  '  I  have 
changed  my  mind,  Horace.     We  will  go.' 

They  set  out  after  an  early  dinner.  Was 
there  ever  such  a  September  night  ? — fragrant 
with  aromatic  gum  and  the  white-cedar  flowers, 
full  of  strange  sweet  noises  and  mysterious 
rustlings,  and  plaintive  calls  of  curlew  antl 
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swamp  pheasant  ;  and  as  they  rode  by  the 
creek,  the  uncanny  swishing  of  the  wings  of 
startled  wild  duck.  The  mountains  stood 
forth  clear  against  the  sky.  Lord  Horace 
had  exaggerated  when  he  spoke  of  a  moon- 
light ride,  and  Mrs.  Allanby  called  him  to 
account  for  inaccuracy.  It  was  only  a  horned 
moon  yet,  but  it  was  brilliant,  and  the  stars 
were  bright  and  the  station  horses  knew  the 
track  well.  But  it  was  only  when  they  crossed 
the  little  plains  in  the  river-bends  that  there 
was  any  opportunity  for  tete-a-tetes.  For  the 
greater  part  of  the  way  the  road  was  too 
narrow  to  allow  of  two  riding  abreast.  Trant 
enlivened  the  night  with  his  songs.  He,  too, 
seemed  in  a  wild  mood,  but  it  did  not  direct 
itself  especially  towards  Elsie. 

Frank  Hallett  kept  close  to  his  fiancee.  He 
had  asked  her  if  she  would  like  him  to  ride 
with  her.     There  were  times  when  he  almost 
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maddened  Elsie  by  his  submission  to  her 
moods,  and  by  his  resigned  acceptance  of  the 
fact  that  she  loved  Blake. 

'  Forget  it,  forget  it,'  she  had  said  wildly 
that  very  evening.  '  Yes,  ride  with  me — don't 
leave  me  for  an  instant.' 

And  so  he  remained  near  her  bridle  rein, 
and  had  Blake  wished  it  he  could  not  have 
talked  to  her.  He  fell  behind  with  Trant  and 
for  some  little  time  the  two  carried  on  a  low- 
toned  conversation,  in  which  there  were 
dissentient  notes  borne  occasionally  to  Elsie, 
who  was  nearest  in  advance.  Once  in  a 
sudden  bend  of  the  track,  where  the  trees 
grew  thick,  her  habit  hooked  itself  to  a  jagged 
branch,  thus  detaining  her  for  a  moment  or 
two,  and  she  caught  what  they  were  saying. 
Trant  was  speaking  angrily. 

'  Look  here !  I'm  not  going  to  let  this 
chance  go  because  of  any  damned  sentiment- 
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ality  on  your  part.  The  thing  is  as  simple  as 
A.B.C.,  and  I  intend  to  carry  it  through.' 

'  We  will  discuss  the  matter  later,'  said 
Blake  haughtily. 

'  No,  we've  got  to  be  on  the  spot,  and 
you'd  better  settle  to-night  about  going  over 
to-morrow.' 

Blake's  horse  almost  cannoned  against 
Elsie's  as  he  came  round  the  bend,  and  she 
lifted  a  frightened  face  from  the  disentangling 
of  her  skirt. 

'  Miss  Yalhant,  can  I  help  you  ?  ' 

He  had  dismounted  instantly. 

'  It  is  only  my  habit  caught  ;  oh,  thank 
you,  Frank.'  Frank  had  turned  hastily,  not 
having  perceived  the  accident.  '  It's  all  right, 
I'm  clear  now.' 

She  rejoined  her  lover.  A  moment  ago 
her  breast  had  been  stirred  with  a  strange 
revolt.     She  had  moodily  watched  his  square 
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determined  bushman's  back  as  he  jogged 
along  in  front  of  her,  and  had  compared  it 
with  Blake's  easy,  graceful,  rather  rakish 
bearing.  Why  was  Frank  so  stolid,  so  good, 
so  commonplace?  There  were  moments  in 
which  she  felt  that  Trant,  in  even  his  second- 
rateness,  was  the  more  interesting  of  the  two. 
Now  she  had  a  sudden  reaction.  The  words 
she  had  heard  had  given  her  a  sense  of  doubt, 
repulsion,  and  insecurity.  What  was  the 
secret  in  the  life  of  Blake,  which  made 
him  speak  so  strangely — which  made  him 
different  from  all  the  other  men  she  knew  ? 
Perhaps  it  was  not  a  romantic,  an  heroic 
secret,  a  fateful  mystery  for  which  he  was  not 
responsible,  but  the  secret  of  unworthy  deeds 
— of  a  past  of  which  he  was  ashamed — a  past 
with  which  Trant  w^as  linked — nay,  a  present, 
for  had  not  Trant's  words  implied  some  sort 
of  immediate  action  ?     What   did  it   mean  ? 
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What  could  it  mean  ?  Elsie  shuddered  as 
though  something  unclean  had  touched  her. 
There  was  peace  and  safety  with  Frank.  She 
rode  close  to  him,  but  she  said  nothincr.  All 
the  time  her  mind  was  tossed  with  wonder 
and  suspicion  and  dread.  By-and-by  they 
came  to  the  fork  of  the  Luya,  and  the  two 
roads  branched  in  different  directions — that 
to  Barolin  going  as  it  seemed  into  the  moun- 
tains— into  the  heart  of  Mount  Luya,  while 
the  way  to  the  Dell  led  round  the  mountain 
and  now  over  comparatively  easy  ground. 

They  all  reined  in  their  horses,  and  said 
good-night. 

'  Mind,  I  shall  expect  you  some  time  to- 
morrow,' said  Lord  Horace.  '  How  long  are 
you  spared  from  your  ministerial  duties, 
Blake  ? ' 

'  Oh,  I'm  fairly  free,'  he  answered  ;  '  that's 
the  beauty  of  being  a  responsible  member  of 
the  Cabinet.' 
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'  And  old  Stukeley  has  gone  to  his  summer 
retreat  on  the  Ubi,  so  that  you  won't  be  over- 
done with  meetings  of  the  Executive,  and 
Torbolton  and  Grierson  of  the  "  Lands  "  are 
deep  in  the  budget  and  the  new  Land  Bill. 
The  Colonial  Secretary  ought  to  have  a  pretty 
easy  time — only  Moonhght  on  your  con- 
science ! '  said  Lord  Horace. 

'  Yes,  only  Moonlight  on  my  conscience,' 
and  both  Blake  and  Trant  laughed,  again 
Elsie  fancied  in  that  odd  way  they  both  some- 
times had. 

'  Well,  Macpherson,  of  the  Police,  is  to 
turn  up  at  the  Dell  some  time,  and  you  had 
much  better  meet  him  there  and  consult.  It's 
handier  to  Goondi  than  the  Gorge.  And 
mind,  Lady  Waveryng  is  countin'  on  that 
escort  for  her  diamonds.  Whatever  happens, 
the  Waveryng  diamonds  have  got  to  be  looked 
after.' 
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'  Oh,  yes,'  cried  Trant.  '  Whatever 
happens,  the  Waveryng  diamonds  have  got 
to  be  looked  after.  You'll  see  us  over  at  the 
Dell,  Horace.     Good-night.' 

Lord  Horace  did  not  relish  being  called 
Horace  pure  and  simple  by  Dominic  Trant. 
'  Confound  the  fellow's  cheek ! '  he  said  to 
Mrs.  AUanby,  but  his  sense  of  humour  got 
the  better  of  his  irritation.  '  He  makes  me 
think  of  that  chap  at  the  Bean-tree,  Frank, 
when  we  were  canvassing,  and  I  was  trying 
on  the  aristocratic  dodge.  "  Lord !  He  a 
lord  !  Lords  don't  live  in  bark  huts.  I  ain't 
agoin'  to  call  him  lord.  He's  just  as  much  a 
lord  as  I  am." ' 

'  And  the  chap  was  quite  right,'  said  Lord 
Horace,  '  and  he  made  me  feel  ashamed  of 
myself.  Handles  sliould  be  dropped  in  a  free 
country,  especially  when  they're  only  handles 
by  courtesy.' 
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CHAPTER  XXYI 

'  COPY  '    FOR   LADY   WAVEEYNG 

The  Waveryngs  were  a  success.  Ina  was 
perhaps  happier  with  '  Em  Waveryng  '  than 
she  had  been  during  her  short  married  life. 
Em  was  sweet,  warm-hearted,  and  utterly 
without  affectation.  She  had  no  nonsense 
about  her,  and  in  spite  of  her  weak  devotion 
to  Lord  Horace,  she  was  not  by  any  means 
blind  to  his  faults.  She  was,  however,  like  a 
doting  mother  who  pardons  everything  to  her 
darling,  and  is  prepared  in  the  long  run  to 
uphold  his  vagaries.  Lady  Waveryng,  not- 
withstanding, found  it  a  little  difficult  to  pardon 
Lord  Horace  for  Mrs.  Allanby. 

She  was  sufficiently  ill-advised  to  speak  to 
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Ilia  on  the  subject  of  Lord  Horace's  flirtation. 
But  Ina  would  have  none  of  it.  She  was 
exaggerated  in  her  defence  of  her  husband. 
Lady  Waveryng  reported  what  she  had  said 
to  her  brother,  and  Lord  Horace  went  in  a 
shamefaced  kind  of  way  to  his  wife. 

'  Em  says  you  have  been  fightin'  for  me 
hke  a  bantam  hen  for  her  chick,'  he  said. 
'  Don't  do  that,  my  dear.  You  may  come  to 
find  that  I  don't  deserve  it.' 

Something  in  his  tone  struck  Ina. 

'  Why  do  you  say  that,  Horace  ? '  she 
said. 

'  Because  it's  true.  I'm  a  bad  lot — always 
was.  You  know  I  told  you  before  I  married 
you  that  I  couldn't  see  a  pretty  woman  with- 
out wanting  to  flirt  with  her.' 

'Yes,  I  know  you  did.  And  I  don't  mind 
in  the  least  your  flirting  with  Mrs.  Allanby.' 

'  By  Jove,  I  see  that  plainly  enough,'  he 
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answered  sulkily.  '  If  you  minded  and  made 
a  row  sometimes,  life  would  be  a  little  more 
amusing.' 

Ina's  soft  face  flushed.  '  I  know  that  Mrs. 
Allanby  is  much  cleverer  than  I  am,  and 
altogether  more  the  kind  of  woman  that  men 
admire,'  she  said,  with  some  dignity.  '  I  am 
quite  wilHng  that  you  should  amuse  yourself ; 
I  am  quite  aware  that  you  have  not  always 
found  me  very  entertaining.  I — I  often  think, 
Horace,  that  our  marriage  was  a  great  mistake  ' 
— Ina's  voice  faltered,  but  she  went  bravely 
on — '  still  it  is  a  mistake  that  cannot  be 
mended  now.  And  if  I  thought  you  were 
wronging  either  Mrs.  Allanby,  or  me,  or  your- 
self by  your  flirtation,  I  think  you  would  find 
that  I  did  mind  a  httle,  and  that  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  say  so.' 

Lord  Horace  did  not  answer  for  a  minute 
VOL.  III.  D 
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or  two  ;  then  he  said,  '  Why  do  you  say  that 
our  marriage  is  a  mistake  ?  ' 

'  Because  you  yourself  have  told  me  so,' 
Ina  answered. 

'  That  was  only  when  I  was  in  a  rage,  and 
the  cooking  was  abominable.  A  fellow  who 
has  been  accustomed  to  a  decent  style  of  life 
in  England  can't  be  expected  to  put  up  with 
Australian  roughness.' 

'  I  thought  you  called  it  picturesque,'  said 
Ina,  with  unconscious  sarcasm. 

'  So  it  is — the  outside  of  it.  And  there's 
a  freedom  about  it  that's  splendid.  I  never 
could  stand  all  that  cut  and  dried  convention- 
alism of  English  society,  and  even  English 
sport.  Over  there  it's  all  a  question  of  money. 
Given  a  certain  income  and  you  know  exactly 
what  you  can  afford  to  have.  You  can't  have 
a  moor  and  a  deer  forest  on  a  precarious  six 
hundred  a  year.     Here  you  can  have  as  good, 
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and  no  scale  of  income  to  measure  by.  But  I 
suppose  I'm  like  the  boy  who  wanted  to  have 
his  cake  and  eat  it  too.  The  life  is  mao^nifi- 
cent — out  of  doors — only  I  want  indoor  com- 
fort as  well,  and  I'm  getting  a  little  tired  of  it. 

I  tell  you  what,  Ina '   he  stopped  rather 

guiltily. 

'  What  are  you  going  to  tell  me  ? '  she 
asked  presently. 

'  Nothing  ;  only  if  Waveryng  is  as  good  as 
his  word,  and  the  investments  turn  out  as  they 
ought,  we  might  put  a  manager  here  and  take 
a  run  home.' 

He  had  been  discussing  it  with  Mrs. 
Allanby  the  night  before.     Ina  said  nothing. 

Lord  Horace  was  very  full  of  his  corro- 
boree.  '  I  don't  know  what  you  fellows  of 
the  Executive  will  do  to  me,'  he  said  to  Blake, 
who  with  the  rest  of  the  Dell  party  was  loung- 
ing in  the  verandah  of  the  Humpey.     '  I've 
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been  doing  my  best  to  get  up  a  war  among 
the  natives.  There's  three  tribes  of  them,' 
he  went  on  to  explain,  '  the  Moongan  and 
the  Barohn  and  the  Durundur,  and  they  are 
all  at  loggerheads  with  each  other.  It's  quite 
a  romantic  affair,  a  sort  of  Paris  and  Helen 
and  Siege  of  Troy  business.' 

'  Oh,  do  tell  us,'  murmured  Mrs.  AUanby. 

'  Is  he  cramming  me  ? '  observed  Lady 
Waveryng.  '  Eemember  I  am  going  to  write 
a  book.     Let  us  hear  the  Blacks'  Iliad,  Horace.' 

'This  is  it.  Paris  —  otherwise  Luya 
Tommy — ran  away  with  Helen,  commonly 
called  Bean-tree  Bessy.  Paris  is  a  Moongan. 
Helen  is  of  the  Barolins.  Helen  has  a 
husband  who  is  of  the  Durundur  tribe,  and  he 
is  a  chief  also,  and  not  by  any  means  of  a 
complaisant  turn  of  mind.  He  resents  the 
theft  of  his  wife,  or  else  his  terms  for  the 
transfer   are   too   high    to    be   within   Paris 
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Tommy's  means.  Menelaus  Tommy — they 
are  both  Tommies — is  disposed  for  battle,  and 
the  Durundurs  are  a  mighty  tribe,  so  that 
the  only  chance  for  Paris  and  Helen,  there 
being  no  Troy  convenient,  is  in  the  Barohns 
and  the  Moono^ans  joining  forces  and  ficfhtin^ 
the  Durundurs,  and  this  is  what  I  have  been 
trying  to  compass — all  for  the  benefit  of  your 
book  of  travels,  Em,  so  I  think  it  is  rather 
hard  of  you  to  throw  doubts  on  my  veracity.' 

'  I  have  promised  you  the  proceeds  of  that 
book  anyhow,  Horace,'  put  in  Lady  Waveryng, 
'  so  that  you  are  an  interested  party.' 

'  Oh !  then  that  accounts  for  Horace's 
zeal,  and  now  I  understand  why  he  was  so 
anxious  to  soothe  the  free-selectors  and  the 
cedar-cutters,  who  object  to  having  the 
Blacks  encouraged  about  the  place,'  said  Lord 
Waveryng.  '  It's  all  with  a  view  to  ultimate 
profit  in  providing  "  copy  "  for  Milady.' 
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'I've  managed  it,'  Lord  Horace  went  on 
triumphantly,  '  with  a  considerable  expendi- 
ture of  rum  and  tobacco — doled  out  in 
driblets.  If  I  had  given  it  in  a  lump,  the 
Tommies,  Paris  and  Menelaus,  might  have 
struck  a  bargain,  and  the  dramatic  motif  of 
the  corroboree  would  have  been  done  for. 
Yesterday  there  was  a  little  throwing  of 
spears,  and  the  end  of  it  is  that  the  Moongans 
and  the  Barolins  have  agreed  at  my  suggestion 
to  have  a  big  corroboree  and  a  "  woolla  " — 
that's  what  they  call  their  Parliamentary 
Council,  Em — the  night  after  to-morrow,  and 
then  to  go  forth  and  fight  the  Durundurs. 
Get  your  note-book  ready,  Em  dear.  It's  to 
be  a  real  swagger  thing  in  corroborees.' 

Lady  Waveryng's  book  was  a  stock  joke. 
It  afforded  a  pretext  for  the  trotting  out  of  all 
the  oddities  available,  and  gave  point  to  the 
various   expeditions   and    Bush   experiences. 
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She  insisted  upon  learning  everything  that 
had  to  do  with  station  routine,  and  handled 
saddles  as  if  she  had  been  born  in  a  stock- 
man's hut,  and  she  was  learning  to  crack  a 
stock  whip,  to  plait  a  dilly-bag,  and  to  make 
a  damper.  Lord  Waveryng  took  life  less 
enthusiastically,  perhaps  because  he  was  a 
little  gouty.  Eacing  and  stud  cattle  were  his 
hobbies,  and  he  was  interested  in  the  Barolin 
and  Tunimbah  breeds,  and  rode  about  a  good 
deal,  admiring  the  scenery  and  getting  a  fair 
amount  of  amusement  out  of  the  free-selectors 
and  the  proprietors  of  the  grog-shanties. 

A  black-boy  was  despatched  to  Tunimbah, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jem  Hallett  turned  up  the 
next  day  in  time  for  breakfast.  The  party 
was  a  large  one,  for  Blake  and  Trant  were 
there  also,  and  naturally  Frank  Hallett,  and 
besides  the  Waveryngs,  Mrs.  AUanby  and 
Elsie. 
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Elsie  was  strangely  subdued,  indeed  almost 
melancholy.  Do  what  she  would  to  distract 
her  thoughts — and  surely  in  the  attentions  of 
her  lover  and  the  discussion  of  future  plans 
there  was  enough  to  distract  them — she 
could  not  keep  them  away  from  Blake,  and 
the  mystery  of  his  life — for  she  was  certain 
there  was  a  mystery.  Apart  from  Blake 
and  her  immediate  matrimonial  prospects, 
Lady  Waveryng  as  the  typical  aristocrat,  the 
embodiment  of  that  sphere  of  life  for  which 
Elsie  had  always  vainly  sighed,  afforded  fertile 
subject  for  reflection.  Elsie  could  not  help 
being  impressed  by  Lady  Waveryng's 
thorough-bred  simplicity,  her  dignity,  com- 
bined with  perfect  freedom  of  manner,  her 
absolute  refinement,  and  all  those  delicate 
niceties,  and  all  those  indefinable  character- 
istics which  make  up  what  is  technically 
termed  among  the  lower  classes  a  '  real  lady,' 
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as  distinguished  from  a  fine  lady.  Lady 
Waveryng  was  a  '  real  lady,'  but  she  was  not 
in  the  very  least  a  fine  lady — except  indeed 
when  she  was  in  her  full  panoply  of  diamonds 
and  velvet  and  Venetian  point.  Elsie 
pondered  a  good  deal  upon  these  qualities  of 
Lady  Waveryng's.  She  began  to  realise  how 
entirely  impossible  it  would  have  been  for 
Lady  Waveryng  to  do  many  of  the  things 
which  she,  Elsie,  had  done,  so  ignorantly  and 
so  innocently.  She  could  not  imagine  Lady 
Waveryng  '  on  the  rampage  for  beaux,'  which 
was  Minnie  Pryde's  inelegant  way  of  expres- 
sing a  fashion  peculiar  to  some  of  the  faster 
young  ladies  of  Leichardt's  Town,  of  saunter- 
ing about  the  Botanical  Gardens,  or  up  and 
down  Victoria  Street,  ready  to  meet  the  salu- 
tations of  their  admirers  with  smiling  readiness 
for  flirtation.  She  could  not  imagine  Lady 
Waveryng    holding   verandah   receptions,  or 
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receiving  tribute  from  her  various  adorers,  or 
allowing  herself  to  be  taken  home  by  a  young 
man  after  a  dance,  like  a  servant-maid  keeping 
company.  Elsie  grew  hot  and  red  as  she 
thought  of  that  walk  from  Fermoy's,  of  many 
other  walks,  of  many  other  episodes.  She 
was  unconsciously  learning  lessons.  She 
would  never  again  be  the  Elsie  Valhant  who 
had  '  got  engaged  '  to  Jensen,  for  fun,  and 
broken  the  young  man's  heart,  the  Elsie 
Valliant  who  had  challenged  Blake  to  a  flirta- 
tion tournament,  and  who  had  been  the  object 
of  Lord  Astar's  disrespectful  attentions. 
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CHAPTEll  XXVII 

' THE  CORROBOREE  ' 

Yet  never  had  Elsie  seemed  sweeter,  more 
womanly  than  at  this  time.  All  who  re- 
marked her  observed  that  her  engagement 
had  greatly  improved  Miss  Yalliant.  Blake 
watched  her  closely,  and  made  up  his  mind 
that  she  was  unhappy.  But  beyond  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  a  bush  house,  which 
necessarily  implies  a  good  deal  of  familiarity, 
he  did  not  seek  her  society.  And  slie  made 
no  effort  to  force  his  confidence,  or  to  talk 
to  him  from  the  inner  view  of  tilings.  She 
only  wondered  within  herself  whether  he  and 
Trant  had  settled  their  differences  as  to  the 
matter  of  that  enterprise,  wliatever  it  might 
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be,  in  which  Blake's  '  damned  sentimentality  ' 
stood  in  the  way.  She  speculated  much  upon 
the  nature  of  that  sentimentality,  and  even 
conjectured  whether  it  could  possibly  have 
any  relation  to  herself. 

There  was  no  lack  of  interest  and  amuse- 
ment at  the  Dell.  Lord  Horace  was  a  good 
host ;  and  Ina  in  her  quietude  and  gentleness 
made  her  guests  happy.  She  was  gentle  and 
sweet  to  Mrs.  Allanby,  who  must  have  been 
a  serpent  indeed  could  she  have  overtly 
prosecuted  schemes  for  the  undermining  of 
poor  Ina's  happiness.  As  for  the  men,  they 
had  plenty  to  do.  There  was  duck  shooting 
on  the  creek,  and  an  attempt  at  a  shooting 
luncheon,  which  became  a  very  scrambling 
picnic,  in  which  no  pair  could  apparently 
succeed  in  finding  any  other  pair.  The  day 
after  Jem  Hallett's  coming  was  signalised  by 
the  wild-horse  chase,  from  which  the  ladies 
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were  naturally  excluded,  though  Lady 
Waveryng  pleaded  hard  to  be  allowed  to  risk 
her  neck,  but  in  which  Lord  Waveryng 
joined  with  some  trepidation,  and  the  pro- 
mise of  a  black-boy  in  attendance  to  steer  him 
home,  should  he  find  the  country  too  rough. 
He  came  home,  however,  safe  and  sound, 
swinging  a  chestnut  tail  as  a  trophy,  and  full 
of  Blake's  feats  of  horsemanship  and  the 
magnificent  performances  of  the  Barolin 
horses  as  bestridden  by  the  two  half-castes, 
Pompo  and  Jack,  Nutty,  and  the  stockman, 
Sam  Shehan. 

'  Never  came  across  such  fellows  for 
sticking.  They're  like  the  what-de-you- 
callems  in  the  Greek  mythology.  And  to  see 
the  places  they  went  up  and  down,  and  the 
astonishing  knack  they  had  of  disappearing 
over  a  precipice,  and  getting  swallowed  up 
in  a  gulley,'   Lord   Waveryng    said.     '  They 
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seemed  to  know  every  inch  of  the  country. 
I  tell  you  what  it  is,  I  am  not  surprised  at 
your  failing  to  catch  Moonlight's  gang  if  it's 
made  up  of  natives  and  colonials  of  the 
pattern  of  Mr.  Sam  Shehan  and  the  half- 
castes.' 

He  addressed  Captain  Macpherson,  who 
had  appeared  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
wild-horse  party,  only  from  an  opposite 
direction.  He  had  come  from  Goondi,  where 
there  had  been  what  he  called  a  '  mining 
ruction.' 

Captain  Macpherson  had  brought  with 
him  some  police  reports  and  subject  matter 
for  conference  with  his  chief.  The  new 
Colonial  Secretary,  he  informed  Lord 
Waveryng,  showed  an  extraordinary  aptitude 
for  the  details  of  his  department,  and  especially 
for  those  connected  with  the  police  force.  In 
the  matter  of  Moonlight,  indeed,  the  instruc- 
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tions  from  headquarters  had  been  unusually 
precise  and  frequent.  The  police  had  been 
sent  hither  and  thither  on  what  had  turned 
out  to  be  mistaken  information.  Anyhow, 
there  had  been  two  more  robberies  of  gold 
escorts,  and  Moonlight  was  not  yet  captured. 
As  he  expatiated  at  dinner  upon  the  zeal  of 
his  chief.  Captain  Macpherson  wondered  why 
Lord  Waveryng  laughed  drily,  and  why 
Blake  himself  seemed  to  see  a  sardonic  jest 
where  certainly  none  was  intended.  Mac- 
pherson resented,  as  an  impertinence,  Trant's 
somewhat  Mephistophelian  laugh. 

'  A  distinct  humour  in  the  situation,  eh  ?  ' 
said  Lord  Waveryng  later,  in  the  verandah, 
lighting  his  cigar,  and  looking  curiously  at 
Blake  as  he  spoke.  '  Control  of  the  police 
force  !     Seems  odd,  don't  it  ? ' 

'Extremely  odd,'  replied  Blake  imper- 
turbably.     '  I  quite  agree  with  you.      There 
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is  a  distinct  humour  in  the  situation.  Possibly, 
my  dear  lord,  a  deeper  humour  than  even 
you  are  aware  of.' 

'  How  about  my  lady's  diamonds  ? '  asked 
Captain  Macpherson,  strolling  out  into  the 
verandah. 

'  Oh,  Captain  Macpherson,'  cried  Lady 
Waveryng,  '  do  relieve  me  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  these  wretched  things.  How 
Briggs  could  have  misunderstood  me,  and  how 
she  could  have  supposed  that  I  should  want 
my  jewels  in  the  Bush,  I  can't  imagine.  I 
never  wore  them  except  during  that  week 
with  the  Prince.  She  and  Lord  Waveryng's 
man  had  distinct  orders  that  they  were  to  be 
placed  in  the  Bank.' 

'  I  am  afraid,  my  dear,  that  your  orders 
weren't  very  clear,'  said  Lord  Waveryng, 
rather  grimly.  '  I  never  knew  Prentiss  mis- 
understand any  order  of  mine.' 
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'  Where  are  the  diamonds  now  ? '  asked 
Captain  Macpherson. 

'  In  the  medicine  chest,  lying  in  the 
trays  where  hnt  and  diachylon  plaster  and 
surgical  appliances  belong,'  said  Lord 
Horace.  '  Fortunately,  it's  a  large  medi- 
cine chest.  That  is  the  only  receptacle  in 
the  house  that  has  a  safe  key,  and  they 
put  a  Bramah  lock  on  it,  on  account  of  the 
poisons.' 

'  Horace  wanted  us  to  put  them  in  the 
sugar  bin,'  said  Lady  Waveryng. 

'  No,  Em.  The  flour  bin,  T  said,  it's  deeper. 
And  sugar  is  sticky,  especially  ration  sugar, 
and  the  after  associations  might  have  been 
unpleasant.  However,  Waveryng  preferred 
the  medicine  chest,  which  during  the  day  is 
watched  in  turn  by  Miss  Briggs  and  Mr. 
Prentiss,  my  lady's  woman  and  my  lord's 
man.' 

VOL.  III.  E 
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'  And  indeed,'  said  Elsie,  '  it  only  needs 
candles  and  a  pall  to  make  one  think  that 
they  are  watching  a  corpse.' 

'  Mr.  Prentiss  occasionally  flourishes  a 
pocket  revolver,'  observed  Lord  Horace,  '  and 
Miss  Briggs  has,  I  believe,  armed  herself  with 
a  cutting-up  knife  from  the  meat-store.' 

'  I  am  sure  that  it  would  be  a  brave  robber 
who  tackled  Briggs,'  said  Lady  Waveryng. 

'  At  night,'  continued  Lord  Horace, '  Wav- 
eryng sleeps  on  the  medicine  chest,  and  keeps 
a  carbine  on  his  pillow.  I  warn  any  here  who 
may  be  burglariously  inclined  that  those  dia- 
monds are  not  to  be  filched  without  bloodshed.' 

'  And  my  waking  hours  are  made  hideous 
by  Lord  Waveryng's  reproaches  for  my  care- 
lessness,' said  Lady  Waveryng  plaintively ; 
'  and  my  dreams  are  haunted  by  troops  of  past 
and  future  Waveryngs  bewailing  the  loss  of 
those  historic  jewels.' 
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'  Are  tliey  really  historic  :  and  are  they 
really  so  valuable,  my  lady  ?  '  put  in  Trant  in 
that  rather  obsequious  manner  which  had  an- 
noyed Elsie  at  first,  and  now  jarred  on  Lady 
Waveryng. 

'  They  are  certainly  historic,'  she  answered 
curtly  ;  '  though  I  can't  say  it  is  much  to 
the  credit  of  the  family,  since  the  finest  of 
them  were  a  present  from  Charles  II.  to  a 
fair,  but  frail.  Lady  Betty,  who  was  an 
ancestress  of  my  husband's,  and  they  are 
supposed  to  have  been  part  of  the  Crown 
jewels.  They  are  considered  valuable  by 
connoisseurs.' 

'  Well,'  said  Captain  Macpherson,  '  if  it 
will  relieve  your  mind,  my  lady,  I  am  expect- 
ing a  company  of  four  troopers  from  over  the 
border  to  meet  me  here  to-night ;  and  they'll 
take  your  diamonds  in  charge  and  start  with 
them  at  daybreak  to-morrow  for  Goondi,  where 
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they  will  deposit  them  safe  in  the  Bank  till  you 
go  back  to  Leichardt's  Town.  What  is  the 
matter,  Trant  ?  ' 

Trant  had  risen,  and  was  peering  over  the 
palisading  of  the  high  verandah  out  into  the 
night,  palely  illuminated  by  a  moon  nearing 
its  full. 

'  Only  I  thought  I  heard  something  in  the 
creepers — a  snake,  perhaps.  They  are  be- 
ginning to  come  out  now.  Are  you  quite 
wise,  by  the  way,  to  talk  openly  about  the 
diamonds  and  your  plans  for  taking  them  to 
the  Bank  ?  How  do  you  know,  for  instance, 
that  Moonlight  has  not  got  a  scout  among  the 
blacks  that  are  hanging  round  for  this  corro- 
boree  ? ' 

'  Oh,  nonsense,'  exclaimed  Captain  Mac- 
pherson.  '  That  isn't  likely.'  But  he  looked 
startled  by  Trant's  suggestion,  and  annoyed  at 
being  convicted  of  an  imprudence.     '  You  are 
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riglit,'  he  added  with  native  honesty,  '  I 
ought  to  have  held  my  tongue.  By  Jove  ! 
there  are  the  troopers  now.' 

Four  men  in  blue  uniform  rode  up  towards 
the  Humpey,  and  gave  a  military  salute. 
Captain  Macpherson  and  Lord  Horace  hurried 
out  to  meet  them  at  the  back  entrance  to  the 
Humpey. 

'  Oh,  listen  ! '  cried  Elsie  ;  '  and  look  ! ' 

There  was  a  sudden  blaze  of  camp  fires 
illuminating  strange  fantastic  forms,  on  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  opposite  the  Humpey.  A 
barbaric  rhythmic  chant  broke  on  the  still  air. 
It  was  the  night  of  the  corroboree. 

Lady  Waveryng  started  up.  She  did  not 
want  to  lose  any  of  the  sight.  Frank  Hallett 
told  her  that  he  had  made  all  the  arrangements. 
They  were  to  take  up  their  position  at  a  cer- 
tain distance — not  too  near,  and  he  would  tell 
them  when  they  must  depart.     They   must 
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not  be  shocked.  He  warned  tliem  that  the 
dance  might  offend  the  squeamish. 

'  I  don't  suppose  it  can  be  worse  than  the 
Assassouis  at  Algiers,'  said  Lady  Waveryng  ; 
'  I  went  to  see  that.' 

The  ladies  went  off,  and  came  back  pre- 
sently wrapped  in  dark  ulsters.  As  they  were 
leaving  the  house,  Captain  Macpherson  joined 
them,  and  went  up  to  Lord  and  Lady  Wav- 
eryng, who  were  together. 

'  I've  been  talking  to  the  sergeant,'  he  said, 
'  and  they  want  to  push  on  to-night.  They 
want  a  bit  of  a  rest  now,  as  they  were  riding 
last  night.  If  you'll  have  the  diamonds  ready 
and  give  them  to  me  after  the  corroboree,  say, 
they'll  go  off  quietly  and  be  at  Goondi  before 
morning.' 

Lady  Waveryng  went  back  to  give  some 
orders  to  the  inestimable  Briggs,  and  Trant 
and   Blake  waited  for  her,  while  the  others 
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strolled  slowly  in  the  direction  of  the  camp 
fires,  which  had  only  been  a  signal  blaze,  and 
were  now  dwindled  to  a  circle  of  red  spots 
against  the  background  of  gum  trees.  Frank 
Halletthad  chosen  a  place  of  view,  and  led  them 
to  a  fallen  log,  near  which  an  assemblage  of 
gins  had  congregated,  at  some  httle  distance 
from  the  scene  of  the  revel.  This  was  a  clear 
space  for  the  fringe  of  scrub,  marked  out  by 
the  circle  of  ember-lights  with  a  huge  bonfire 
laid  ready  for  lighting,  in  the  centre,  and  be- 
hind it  a  gigantic  and  fantastically  designed 
semblance  of  a  human  figure,  of  which  the 
outhnes  could  now  be  but  dimly  discerned. 
From  the  dense  scrub  at  the  back,  shadowy 
barbaric  forms  now  and  then  emerged,  and 
strange  wild  sounds  and  the  clash  of  weapons 
proceeded.  These  were  the  warriors  prepar- 
ing themselves  for  the  dance.  The  gins  were 
waiting  for  the  signal,  and  crowded  round  the 
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strangers,  grotesque  uncouth  shapes,  with  naked 
bosoms  and  bare  arms,  and  gleaming  eyes, 
jabbering  and  gesticulating,  and  clamouring  for 
tobacco  and  food.  It  amused  Lady  Waveryng  to 
distribute  figs  of  tobacco,  cut  into  small  pieces, 
which  Blake  handed  her.  Blake  was  in  wild 
spirits.  The  excitement  of  the  corroboree 
seemed  to  have  infected  him.  He  laughed,  he 
chattered  with  the  gins,  he  flung  bits  of  to- 
bacco for  them  to  scramble  after.  His  eyes 
shone,  a  mad  gaiety  possessed  him.  Trant,  on 
the  other  hand,  looked  heavy  and  serious,  as 
though  his  mind  were  preoccupied.  Elsie 
observed  that  Sam  Shehan  and  the  two  half- 
castes  were  also  present,  lounging  in  the  back- 
ground, the  half-castes  conspicuous  in  their 
white  shirts  and  red  handkerchief-belts  and 
neckties,  grinning  and  cutting  capers  in  impish 
glee,  but  taking  no  part  in  the  corroboree 
itself.     Sam   Shehan   leaned   against   a   tree, 
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dour  and    unprepossessing,  so  much  so  that 
Elsie  said  to  Trant, 

'  I  can't  imagine  why  you   employ   that 
man  ;  he  has   such   a  horrid  face,   and   you 
know  people  used   to   say  he  was   a   cattle 
stealer.' 

Trant  laughed.  '  He  is  a  reformed  cha- 
racter now,  Miss  YaUiant,  and  he  is  devoted  to 
me  and  Blake.  You  see  we  gave  him  his 
chance.  A  fellow  can't  help  being  born  with 
a  sour  expression,  can  he  ?  His  appearance  is 
against  him.  There  isn't  a  better  stockman 
than  Sam  Shehan  on  the  Luya.' 

'  The  half-castes  look  as  if  they  ought  to 
belong  to  a  pantomime,'  said  Lady  Waveryng. 
'  I  never  saw  such  droll  creatures.  I'd  like  to 
take  Pompo  back  with  me.  Will  you  let  me 
have  him,  Mr.  Trant  ?  He  shall  be  well- 
treated,  I  promise  you.' 

'  Pompo  would  pine  and  die  if  he  were 
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parted  from  me,'  said  Trant.  '  Do  you  know, 
Lady  Waveryng,  that  I've  got  a  sort  of 
mesmeric  power  over  that  black-boy.  I 
beheve  if  I  told  him  to  cut  off  his  hand  he'd 

do  it; 

'  Is  he  as  devoted  to  Mr.  Blake  ?  '  asked 
Ina. 

'  No,'  said  Blake  ;  '  it's  fear  keeps  him  in 
subjection,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned — fear  and 
devotion  to  Trant.  I  haven't  got  Trant's 
knack  with  the  blacks.' 

The  gins  pressed  closer.  The  camp  odour 
became  objectionable,  even  in  the  fresh  night 
air,  and  Lady  Waveryng  shuddered.  Lord 
Horace  came  excitedly  towards  them.  He 
had  been  in  the  scrub  dressing-room  of  the 
warriors.  He  confessed  to  having  phed  them 
with  rum.  '  Now  look  out,  Em.  They  are 
going  to  begin.' 

There    was    a    signal    shout — a   sort    of 
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Banshee  cry,  ending  in  a  war-whoop.  The 
gins  scuttled  off  to  gather  up  their  boomerangs, 
and  squatted  in  a  semicircle  in  two  rows 
along  the  line  of  the  fires.  Then  sounded  the 
music — a  queer  savage  chant  in  long  mono 
tonous  cadences,  with  something  at  once  eerie 
and  exciting  in  its  strains.  The  gins  in  the 
front  row  sang,  those  behind  swung  their 
boomerangs  together,  keeping  clanking  time 
to  the  music.  From  the  blackness  of  the 
scrub  a  cohort  of  grotesque  forms  came  steal- 
ing. Suddenly  the  huge  bonfire,  which  had 
been  made  of  quickly  inflammable  material, 
blazed  forth,  and  the  circle  of  the  corroboree 
was  a  glow  of  red  light.  The  gigantic  figure 
in  the  centre  looked  hke  some  monstrous  idol. 
It  had  a  rough-hewn  painted  head,  gleaming 
white  and  dead  black,  cut  out  of  new  peeled 
bark  and  with  withes  of  grey-green  moss  float- 
ing  down  its  shoulders.     '  Barolin,  Barohn,' 
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shouted  the  half-castes.  It  was  a  suggestion 
of  the  Waterfall  rock,  the  legend  of  the  great 
chief.  The  figure  was  built  up  in  bark.  Its 
solemn  arms  were  extended  as  if  for  prey. 
Brilhant  patterned  handkerchiefs  in  crimson 
and  yellow  were  drawn  about  its  neck,  and  a 
red  blanket  concealed  the  lower  part  of  the 
form.  The  red  flames  of  the  bonfire  leaped, 
extinguishing  the  moon's  rays,  and  throwing 
darting  shadows  among  the  tall  gum-trees, 
black-stemmed  and  hoary  with  moss.  The 
gins  leaned  forward,  their  bare  black  bosoms 
palpitating,  their  arms  swinging,  their  boom- 
erangs and  nuUas  clashing.  White  and  red- 
tipped  spears  quivered  in  the  earth,  making  a 
sort  of  palisade  against  the  scrub. 

Then  dancing  began.  Troop  after  troop 
of  demoniac  beings  pressed  from  the  scrub 
and  ranged  themselves  round  the  centre  idol. 
They  were  naked  save  for  a  belt  about  the 
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loins.  All  were  painted  in  white  and  red  and 
yellow  ;  some  to  represent  skeletons,  others 
had  crawling  snakes  meandering  upon  their 
limbs,  others  fishes,  others  in  a  nightmare 
pattern,  meaning  nothing  ;  and  on  their  heads 
were  cockatoo  feathers,  white  and  pale  yellow, 
and  plumes  from  the  parrot's  breast.  They 
danced  round  the  idol,  making  all  kinds  of 
graceful  silent  gestures  in  time  to  the  music, 
which  changed  as  the  figures  of  the  dances 
varied. 

Elsie  sat  as  if  in  a  dream.  She  had  been 
seated  between  Frank  Hallett  and  Blake. 
Her  dress  touched  Blake.  She  was  conscious 
almost  of  something  electrical,  highly  changed 
in  him — a  suppressed  agitation,  though  he  sat 
perfectly  still.  An  odd  fancy  struck  her  that 
he  would  not  move  lest  he  should  lose  the 
contact  of  her  dress.  Was  it  a  dream — the 
hellish  merriment,  the  savage  gestures,   the 
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fiendish  shouts  and  yells,  in  which  there  seem- 
ed a  note  of  such  unutterable  melancholy? 
And  the  brassy  glow  rising  and  falling,  the 
solemn  idol  with  its  staring  painted  eyes  and 
outstretched  arms,  the  circle  of  gins,  women 
like  herself — torn  perhaps  by  love  and  longing, 
as  she  was  torn  now.  .  .  .  And  the  wide  silent 
Bush,  and  all  the  vast  barbaric  world.  And 
here  this  little  group  of  civilised  beings,  the 
old  world  and  the  new  meeting.  Lord  and 
Lady  Waveryng,  Lord  Horace,  Ina,  Frank, 
Blake,  Trant.  She  heard  Trant  speak  at  the 
moment.  He  was  bidding  good-bye  to  Lady 
Horace  and  Mrs.  Jem  Hallett,  saying  that  he 
meant  to  take  advantage  of  the  moonlight  and 
go  back  to  the  Gorge  to  meet  a  butcher  he 
was  expecting  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
'And  fancy  keeping  a  butcher  waiting, 
Mr.  Hallett,  and  for  us  poor  beggars  who  don't 
sell  a  hundred  head  in  the  year  !     I  couldn't 
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trust  Sam  Shehan  to  soothe  his  wounded  feel- 
ings.' 

'  A  butcher,  Lady  Waveryng,  is  the  aris- 
tocrat of  the  Bush,'  explained  Jem  Hallett. 
'  We  all  bow  down  to  him.  Good  luck  to  you, 
Trant.  But  what  do  you  want  with  your 
paltry  free-selection  sales,  and  your  partner 
Colonial  Secretary  of  Leichardt's  Land  ?  It's 
incongruous.' 

Elsie  laughed.  Wasn't  everything  in- 
congruous ?  She  was  thinking  so  while  Trant 
pressed  her  hand  and  tried  to  put  some  mean- 
ing into  his  good-bye.  .  .  .  The  interlude  was 
over.  She  went  back  upon  her  own  foolish 
fancies.  Yes,  there  they  were,  sitting  side  by 
side  on  that  dead  gum-tree,  all  different  types, 
all  collected  from  different  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  yet  all  so  curiously  linked  together.  Was 
she  not  beside  the  man  who  was  to  be  her 
husband  ?     And  on  her  other  side,  touching 
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her  very  skirt,  was  the  man  she  loved.  Oh, 
yes,  she  loved  him,  she  loved  him.  If  he 
would  but  take  her  in  his  arms  now — before 
them  all — as  he  had  taken  her  that  night,  and 
press  upon  her  lips  kisses  as  hot  and  passionate, 
would  she  resent  the  kisses  ?  Would  they  not 
seem  very  life  of  her  life  ?  .  .  .  Now  there 
came  a  move.  Ina  called  softly  to  Frank. 
She  wanted  to  ask  him  a  question,  and  he  got 
up  and  went  round  to  her,  and  then  involun- 
tarily as  it  were,  and  as  though  each  had  been 
tortured  and  oppressed  by  that  other  presence, 
Blake  and  Elsie  turned  to  each  other. 

What  was  it  that  made  his  eyes  so  strange 
to-night  ?  What  spirit  of  recklessness  and 
passion  and  wild  yet  restrained  impulse  leaped 
out  of  them,  and  kindled  in  her  a  well-nigh 
overmastering  emotion  ?  He  seemed  to  draw 
a  little  closer  to  her,  and  then  to  check  him- 
self.    The   shouts   grew   louder   and   wilder. 
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The  gleaming  forms  went  faster.  The  red 
lights  became  lurid.  The  acrid  barbaric 
odour  intensified.  Elsie  felt  giddy  and  faint. 
She  half  rose,  in  an  unsteady  swaying  move- 
ment. Blake's  arm  touched  her.  They  were 
at  the  very  end  of  the  log.  He  had  risen  and 
had  noiselessly  drawn  her  away ;  and  before 
she  knew  what  had  happened  they  were  apart 
from  the  rest  in  the  night  alone.  He  had 
supported  her  to  a  little  clump  of  wattle,  grow- 
ing close  and  making  a  kind  of  bower,  which 
sheltered  them  from  observation.  Neither  said 
a  word.  The  hood  of  her  ulster  had  fallen  back, 
and  her  head  was  upraised  and  her  eyes  were 
meeting  his,  the  gaze  of  both  intense,  beseech- 
ing, and  terribly  sad.  Still  neither  said  a 
word.  But  he  drew  her  quite  close  to  him 
as  they  leaned  against  the  wattle  tree,  and 
bent  his  head  to  hers,  and  their  hps  were 
joined. 

VOL.  III.  F 
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CHAPTEE  XXYin 

'  T    LOVE   YOU,  ELSIE  ' 

He  kept  her  fast.  It  seemed  an  eternity  in  a 
moment.  No  explanations  were  given  ;  none 
were  needed.  She  knew  that  he  loved  her. 
He  was  recalled  to  himself  by  a  sort  of 
shuddering  sob  in  her. 

'  Elsie,  my  darhng,'  he  said  very  quietly 
and  gravely,  and  yet  always  with  that  thrill 
of  repressed  excitement,  '  you  are  not  to  be 
angry  with  me  for  what  I  have  done.  If  we 
had  sat  together  there  one  moment  longer,  I 
must  have  done  this  before  them  all ;  and 
that  would  have  been  worse  for  you,  my  poor 
child,  for  though  I  love  you,  Elsie,  I  cannot 
marry  you,  my  dear.     You  must  marry  Frank 
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Hallett,  and  he  will  make  you  happier  than  I 
ever  could.' 

'  I  must  marry  Frank  Hallett,'  she 
repeated  in  a  dull,  nerveless  way.  The  pride 
and  the  anger  had  all  gone  out  of  her.  It  did 
not  occur  to  her  to  upbraid  him.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  they  were  both  bound  in  a  fate  for 
which  neither  was  responsible. 

'  Elsie,'  he  said,  '  I'm  in  a  mad  mood  to- 
night. That  dancing  has  set  every  nerve 
going.  I  can't  restrain  myself.  Oh,  darhng, 
it's  worth  a  great  deal  to  have  such  a 
moment  as  this !  I  shall  try  to  keep  away 
from  you  after  to-night.  You'll  not  see  me 
again  now.  I  shall  not  be  here  to-morrow ; 
perhaps  you  will  never  see  me  again.  I 
shall  make  arrangements  for  leaving  this 
country  as  soon  as  may  be.  I  take  my  fling 
to-night.' 

'What  are  you  going  to  do  .^ '  she    said, 

*■  2 
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Still  ill  that  dull  voice.  '  I  don't  understand. 
Make  me  understand.' 

'  Make  you  understand  ! '  he  repeated,  and 
laughed.  '  Yes,  I'll  make  you  understand. 
You  know  I  promised  you,  the  day  before  you 
are  married.  I  shall  not  leave  the  country 
till  then.  Then  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing,  at  least,  that  you  will  thank 
Heaven  I  had  honour  enough  not  to  make 
you  my  wife.' 

Again  they  were  silent  for  a  few  moments, 
and  the  hellish  uproar  went  on,  and  seemed 
to  them  far  away.  And  now  somebody 
else  was  speaking  on  the  other  side  of 
the  wattle-clump.  It  was  a  voice  Elsie 
recognised  as  that  of  Sam  Shehan,  the 
stockman.  She  knew  his  surly  tones.  She 
had  been  listening  to  him  just  before  she 
had  spoken  against  him  to  Trant.  She  only 
caught    the    concluding    words,    'All   right. 
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I'd  better  slope  now.     We  shall  be  there  with 
the  horses.' 

'  They're  safe  planted  .^  '  It  was  a  voice 
she  knew  too — and  yet  she  could  not  be  sure 
— it  was  low,  and  the  whisper  was  so  gruff. 

'  Down  by  Holy  Joe's  waterhole,  the  old 
place.  What  about  the  Captain  ?  It  can't  be 
that  he  funks  this  job  .^  ' 

'  Funks  !     No.     It's  damned  sentiment.' 

They  passed  on.  Elsie  had  drawn  herself 
from  Blake's  arms.  She  had  been  recalled 
to  the  world.  And  yet  her  brain  was  be- 
wildered. Was  it  Trant  who  had  spoken.^ 
What  had  he  meant  ?  The  phrase  had  struck 
her — '  damned  sentiment.'  Perhaps  that  was 
the  connection  of  ideas  which  made  her  think 
of  Trant.     He  had  applied  it  to  Blake. 

She  looked  at  Blake,  and  she  saw  that  he, 
too,  had  pulled  himself  together  and  was 
standing  watchful  and  alert,   and  with  a  set, 
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determined  look  upon  his  face.  '  What  does 
it  mean  ?  '  she  asked.  '  That  was  your  stock- 
man. He  is  going  to  do  something  wrong — 
what  is  it  ? — is  it  cattle-steahng  ?  And  it 
sounded  like  Mr.  Trant's  voice.  It  couldn't 
have  been  Mr.  Trant.  It  can't  be  anything 
you  know  of.  Tell  me.'  She  caught  his  arm. 
And  yet  the  idea  was  absurd.  His  laugh 
dispelled  her  vague  fancy. 

'  Cattle- stealing !  Yes,  most  Hkely.  If 
Sam  Shehan  is  up  to  that  devilry  it  must  be 
stopped.  Trant  ?  Why  what  are  you  thinking 
of?  He  went  away  half  an  hour  ago;  and 
now  I  think  of  it  that  couldn't  have  been  Sam 
Shehan,  for  he  had  to  have  the  horses  ready, 
and  they  were  all  going  together.  No,  Elsie, 
my  dear,  whatever  Trant's  sins  may  be,  he  is 
not  accessory  to  cattle-stealing.' 

'Oh,  I  did  not  mean '  she  cried.     And 

of  course  it  hadn't  been  Sam  Shehan,  she  said 
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to  herself.  It  was  one  of  the  loafers  about 
the  Dell.  All  colonial  voices  had  the  same 
drawl.  Lord  Horace  would  encourage  what 
are  called  in  Austraha  '  sundowners  '  by  his 
free  handed  hospitality,  and  it  was  such  a  bad 
plan.  And  everybody  knew  that  the  Upper 
Luya  was  infested  with  small  settlers  who 
'  nuggetted '  the  calves  of  the  large  owners, 
and,  when  occasion  offered,  stole  their  cattle. 
Had  not  Frank  told  her  that  the  Halletts  were 
the  principal  sufferers?  He  had  prosed  on 
this  subject  only  a  few  nights  back,  con- 
scientiously endeavouring  to  convey  to  her  his 
sources  of  income,  and  wherein  the  income 
was  precarious.  And  how  bored  she  had 
been.  As  if  she  cared  whether  the  Hallett 
Brothers  branded  so  many  thousands  and 
sold  so  many  thousands  more  or  less  in  the 
year. 

With  Blake's  next  words  she  threw  away 
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the  whole  matter,  and  he   seemed   to  have 
thrown  it  away  too. 

'  Elsie,  my  love,'  he  said,  '  I  want  to  tell 
you  something  to-night,  this  last  night  which 
will  never  come  again,  no,  nor  any  other 
night  like  it.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  you 
are  the  only  woman  in  the  world  whom  I 
have  loved,  and  whom  I  have  wished  to 
marry,  whom  I  would  have  married  if  things 
had  been  different.  I  have  fought  against 
you,  but  you  have  conquered,  and  I  tell  you 
so  this  night.  But  if  you  were  to  say  to  me, 
now  this  moment,  "  Morres  Blake,  I  will  go 
with  you  wherever  you  please,  and  I  will  be 
your  wife,  not  counting  cost,"  I  would  put 
you  back — gently,  gently,  my  darling — with 
anguish  at  my  heart,  and  I  would  refuse  your 
proffered  love,  and  I  would  bid  you  give 
yourself  to  the  man  whose  wife  you  have 
promised  to  be,  and  who  is  worthy  of  you.' 
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She  said  not  a  word,  but  he  felt  her  frame 
shaking  with  a  suppressed  sob,  as  he  held 
her  two  hands  which  he  had  taken  in  his. 

He  went  on.  'The  feeling  you  have  for 
me  is  only  a  sort  of  glamour,  and  will  pass. 
I  was  wrong  ever  to  tell  you  that  you  would 
not  be  happy  leading  the  safe,  decorous  ex- 
istence which  Frank  Hallett  offers  you.  You 
will  be  happy,  you  must  be  happy.  You  will 
have  children  round  you  on  whom  no  baleful 
heritage  will  be  entailed.  You  will  forget 
me — I  shall  seem  to  you,  looking  back,  only 
like  a  dream  of  the  night — for  I  shall  not 
trouble  your  life  after  you  are  married.  I 
shall  only  wait  for  that,  and  then  I  shall  go 
away.' 

'  Where  ?  '  she  murmured. 

'  God  knows !  Back  to  Ireland,  I  think. 
And  then  ?  Well,  never  mind.  I  have  pro- 
mised   to   tell   you   before   you    are  married 
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what  my  life  has  been  and  is.  And  now,  my 
love,  good-bye,  and  God  bless  you  for  you  sweet- 
ness to  me  this  night.  I  won't  kiss  you 
again.  I  am  not  worthy  to  kiss  you.  That 
was  a  wild  impulse.     Now  I  cannot.     I  am 

not   fit   to  touch    you.      And    yet '      He 

raised  her  hands  one  after  the  other  to  his 
lips 

Some  one  called  '  Elsie,  Elsie,  where  are 
you  ?' 

'  Good-night,'  he  said,  '  good-bye.  Before 
you  are  awake  to-morrow  morning  I  shall  be 
gone.     I,  too,  have  business  to  see  to.' 

They  came  out  from  the  wattle  grove. 
The  party  from  the  Humpey  had  left  the 
log.  Lady  Waveryng  and  the  Jem  Halletts 
were  already  half-way  down  the  ridge,  but 
Lady  Waveryng's  voice  floated  back  during 
a  momentary  lull  of  the  Blacks'  shouts.  She 
was  saying,  with  her  English  laugh  — 
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'  It  really  was  too  suggestive,  you  know. 
The  Assassouis  are  not  in  it.' 

Frank  Hallett  approached  her.  He  knew 
in  his  heart,  knew  by  the  look  on  Elsie's  face, 
that  he  was  in  the  pitiful  position  of  the  sup- 
planted lover.  But  he  bore  himself  with  a 
certain  stolid  dignity. 

'  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  left  you,'  he 
said.  '  Ina  wanted  to  speak  to  me.  I  was 
afraid  you  would  find  that  dancing  and 
everything  rather  too  much  for  you.  I  am 
so  glad  Blake  took  you  away.' 

'  Well,  I  think  after  a  certain  stage  a 
corroboree  is  not  quite  a  scene  for  ladies,'  said 
Blake  with  commendable  composure,  '  and  so 
Lady  Waveryng  seems  to  fancy.  That 
screeching  has  tried  even  my  nerves,'  he 
added.  '  I  have  got  the  only  ailment  I  ever 
suffer  from — torturing  neuralgia — and  was 
thankful   to   escape  for   a  few  minutes  with 
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Miss  Yalliant  from  that  Walpurgis  saturnalia. 
If  you'll  excuse  me  I  think  I  shall  go  and 
turn  in  at  once.  I've  got  to  join  Trant  to- 
morrow morning  at  the  Gorge  as  early  as 
may  be.  It  isn't  altogether  the  case  of  a 
butcher,'  he  added,  addressing  Frank  with  an 
air  of  candour.  '  The  man  who  is  coming 
from  over  the  border  is  something  else  besides 
being  a  butcher,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
are  in  treaty  with  him  for  the  sale  of  the 
Gorge  as  a  breeding  paddock.  Trant  doesn't 
want  it  to  get  about  yet,  but,  of  course,  Hallett, 
I  am  safe  with  you  ;  and  besides,  it  may  come 
to  nothing.' 

He  turned  off  to  one  of  the  supernumerary 
huts  which  served  as  a  bachelor's  quarters, 
where  he  and  Trant  were  lodged,  and  Elsie 
and  Frank  were  alone. 

^  Elsie,'    Frank    said  quietly,   but   with  a 
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break  in  his  voice  that  belied  his  composure, 
'  you  love  that  man  still  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  Frank,'  she  cried,  '  be  kind  to  me  ! 
Don't  ask  me  anything  to-night.' 

*  Kind  to  you  ! '  Frank  repeated.  '  Have 
I  ever  been  anything  but  kind  to  you  ?  If 
it's  to  end,  Elsie,  let  it  end  now.' 

'  Do  you  want  it  to  end  ? '  she  asked. 

'  Tell  me  that  he  wishes  to  marry  you — 
and  that  you  wish  to  marry  him,  and  you 
are  free  from  this  moment.' 

'  I  can't  tell  you  that.  He  doesn't  want 
to  marry  me.' 

'  And  yet  he  hangs  on  about  you — he 
looks  at  you  as  I  saw  him  look  to-night,  he 
plays  with  you,  he  makes  you  untrue  to 
yourself — and  to  me  ! ' 

'  Don't  say  that— don't,  don't  I  I  don't 
understand  him.  I  shall  never  understand 
him      There  is  some  mystery — I  don't  know 
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what.  Perhaps  he  doesn't  really  love  me — 
no,  I  am  sure  he  cannot  really  love  me  ! ' 
poor  Elsie  cried  out  of  her  tortured  soul. 
'  Perhaps  he  is  married  already — there  has 
been  such  a  thing  even  out  of  books.  One 
thing  is  certain — he  doesn't  want  to  marry  me, 
and  he  is  going  away,  Frank  ;  he  will  trouble 
us  no  more.' 

'  Trouble  us  1  Then  you  wish  our  engage- 
ment to  go  on  ?  ' 

'  It  must  be  as  you  like.  Fm  not  worth 
loving.  And  yet,  oh  Frank,  if  you  leave  me, 
I  shall  be  desolate  indeed.' 

'  I  shall  never  leave  you  unless  you  send 
me  away.  You  know  what  I  said  to  you, 
Elsie,  when  you  agreed  to  become  my  wife. 
I  said  that  it  might  be  an  engagement  before 
the  world  till  such  time  as  you  could  make 
up  your  mind  whether  you  loved  me  well 
enough  to  marry  me,  and  I  said  that  if  you 
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decided  that  could  not  be,  I  would  never 
blame  you.  I  meant  that  then,  every  word, 
and  I  mean  it  now,  and  I  had  no  right  to  say 
what  I  did  to  you  a  moment  ago  about 
ending  it  at  once.  But  a  man  may  be  tried 
beyond  his  true  self,  and  that's  how  it  was 
to-night.  I'm  not  a  fellow  who  has  nerves  in 
a  general  way,  but  somehow  my  nerves  seem 
on  edge  to-night.  I  shall  not  ask  you 
another  syllable  about  Blake.  I  will  wait 
patiently.' 

'  Oh,  Frank,  you  are  very  generous  ! ' 
'  Am  I  .^  You  said  that  to  me,  I  remember, 
that  night — after  the  Government  House 
ball.  I  thought  then  only  of  protecting  you 
against  the  world,  Elsie,  and  against  what 
people  might  say,  and  the  need  passed.  And 
now  it  seems  to  me  there's  even  a  greater 
need ;  but  it's  the  need  to  protect  you  not 
against  others  so  much  as  against  yourself.' 
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They  had  reached  the  Humpey.  It  was 
only  ten  o'clock.  They  had  scarcely  been  an 
hour  at  the  corroboree  and  so  much  had 
happened.  The  four  troopers  were  drawn 
up  in  the  back  verandah,  apparently  waiting. 
They  touched  their  caps  to  Elsie,  and  Hallett 
asked  them  when  they  were  to  start. 

'Twelve  o'clock  sharp,  sir.  We  turn  in 
for  an  hour's  sleep  first.  We  shall  be  as  fresh 
as  larks,  and  at  Goondi  by  breakfast  time, 
and  we're  off  again  to-morrow — a  Moonlight 
trail,  I  believe,'  the  sergeant  added  mys- 
teriously. '  Government  orders.  That's  why 
we  are  doing  this  job  to-night.' 

Lord  Waveryng  came  out  with  Captain 
Macpherson  and  Lord  Horace.  He  had  some 
sealed  packets  in  his  hand.  Lord  Horace 
beckoned  to  the  sergeant,  and  they  all  went 
into  the  verandah  room  known  as  '  The  Boss's 
Office,'   where   Lord    Horace   transacted   the 
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business  of  his  property.  '  Where's  Mr. 
Blake?'  asked  Captain  Macpherson,  putting 
out  his  head. 

'  He  has  a  bad  headache  and  has  gone  to 
bed,'  rephed  Hallett,  '  and  he  is  starting  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning  back  to  BarcMin 
Gorge.     Do  you  want  to  speak  to  him  ?  ' 

'  Oh  no,  it  doesn't  matter.  I  won't 
disturb  him  now.  He  wishes  me  to  sfo  over 
and  see  him  to-morrow  at  the  Gorge.  I  had 
intended  going  on  to  Goondi  at  once,  but  I 
beheve  there  is  some  official  matter  about 
which  Mr.  Blake  wishes  to  consult  me.' 

Captain  Macpherson's  wiry  little  frame 
dilated  with  importance.  He  liked  being 
consulted  on  an  official  matter  by  the  Colonial 
Secretary.  He  went  back  to  the  office. 
Elsie  walked  away  to  the  sitting-room  where 
the  other  ladies  were  yawning  and  waiting 
till  the  troopers  had  been  dismissed.     After  a 
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little  while  the  sergeant  came  out  of  the 
office,  his  big  square  frame  looking  the  thicker 
because  of  the  sealed  packets  which  were 
securely  fastened  into  his  breast  pockets,  and 
his  inner  man  made  glad,  physically  and 
spiritually,  by  Lord  Horace's  valedictory 
'  nobbier '  and  Lord  Waveryng's  bank  note. 
The  sergeant  assured  Lady  Waveryng  that 
she  need  have  no  fear  as  to  the  safety  of  the 
historic  jewels,  and  seemed  even  prepared  to 
emulate  the  Sancy  feat  in  defence  of  her 
property.  The  troopers  were  also  served 
with  a  'nobbier'  apiece,  and  they  were  all 
sent  to  lie  down  on  their  blankets  in  the  kitchen 
till  it  was  time  to  start.  Captain  Macpherson 
taking  the  responsibility  of  awakening  them. 

Elsie  went  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  Her 
room  in  the  new  house  looked  out  towards 
the  hut  where  Blake  was  lodged.  She 
wondered  if  he  were  sleeping.     She  wondered 
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if  lie  was  as  miserable  as  she — no,  that  was 
impossible,  or  he  could  never  have  thrust  her 
away  so  determinedly.  She  wondered  what 
was  the  bar  between  them — she  wondered, 
and  her  wonderings  ended  in  sobs. 

She  heard  the  troopers  ride  away,  with  the 
black-boy  who  was  to  accompany  them  to 
Goondi  and  bring  back  the  bankers'  receipt 
for  the  diamonds  in  order  to  assure  Lord 
Waveryng  of  their  safe  delivery.  She  heard 
the  tramp  of  the  horses'  feet  as  the  men  rode 
towards  the  Crossing,  lost  at  last  in  the  more 
distinct  sound  of  the  Blacks'  war-cries. 

Blake  did  not  appear  at  breakfast  and 
nobody  knew  what  time  he  had  started  for 
the  Gorge.  His  horse  had  slept  in  the  yard, 
saddled  by  his  half-castes,  and  it  was  supposed 
he  had  got  it  himself,  and  had  ridden  off 
before  any  one  was  stirring  ;  the  corroboree 
had  lasted  late,  and  all  the  Dell  hands,  includ- 
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ing  the  workmen  employed  on  the  new  house, 
had  been  assisting  thereat.  The  staid  Mr. 
Prentiss  enUvened  his  lord's  dressing  hour  by 
accounts  of  the  doings  which  would  have 
proved  that,  as  Lady  Waveryng  had  said, 
the  African  Assassouis  were  not  in  it. 
Mr.  Prentiss  had  an  appreciation  of  local 
colour  which  delighted  Lord  Horace.  Lady 
Waveryng  declared  that  he  also  was  contem- 
plating a  book  of  travels. 

Lady  Waveryng  spent  the  morning  in 
elaborating  and  copying  her  notes.  The  Jem 
Halletts  started  for  Tunimbah  immediately 
after  an  early  luncheon,  arrangements  having 
been  made  whereby  the  Waveryng  party  were 
to  transport  themselves  to  Tunimbah  in  the 
following  week.  On  this  occasion  the  picnic  to 
Bar61in  Waterfall  was  to  take  place.  Captain 
Macpherson  went  with  them  as  far  as  tlie 
turning  to  the  Gorge.     There  was  an  air  of 
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depression  about  the  Dell.     The  Blacks  even 
looked   played-out  after  the  corroboree,  but 
showed    signs    of  animation    in    the    sliifiing 
of  their  camp  and  the    sharpening    of  their 
weapons,  preparatory  to  the  forthcoming  bat  tie. 
But,  alas  !  the  Iliad  of  Durundur  and  Barolin 
was   not    to   become   history.     Lord  Horace 
and   Lord    Waveryng    rushed    in    laughing, 
to  announce    that  the    two  Tommies — Paris 
and  Menelaus — had    amicably    settled    their 
differences.     Menelaus  had  retired  in  all  the 
dignity  of  his  chiefdom,  consoled  for  the  loss 
of  Helen  by  a  half-bottle  of  rum,  half  a  ration 
of  flour,  tea  and  sugar,  sundry  odd  fig-ends  of 
tobacco — collected    from   Lady    Waveryng's 
bounty — and    finally    a    £1    cheque.     Lord 
Horace  having  accomplished  his  corroboree, 
had  stepped  in  to  prevent  the  war.   Bessy  of  the 
Bean-tree  was  to  be   married  that  afternoon 
to  Luya  Tommy,  according  to  all  the  rites  of 
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her  tribe,  and  Luya  Tommy  had  already  given 
orders  at  the  hut  that  Bessy's  dinner  was  to  be 
put  on  the  same  plate  with  his. 

Lady  Waveryng  wanted  to  see  the  wedding. 
Here  was  '  copy '  not  to  be  lost.     She  would 
ransack    the  store  to  find  a  present  for   the 
bride,  and  her  wardrobe  for  a  wedding  dress. 
Miss   Briggs   remonstrated    on   the   score   of 
unsuitability,    but    to   no    avail.     Bean-tree 
Bessy  was  actually  married  in  a  crimson  moire 
skirt,    trimmed   with    black    Chantilly    lace, 
which  had  peeped  modestly  from  under  Lady 
Waveryng's  dress  in  the  Eoyal  enclosure  at 
Ascot,  and  had  thus  been,  so  to  speak,  in  very 
touch   with   Imperialism   personified,    to  say 
nothing   of    the   fashion   and   aristocracy   of 
England — so  do  extremes  of  the  Empire  meet. 
But  Lady  Waveryng  was  not  present  at  the 
marriage   ceremony;  for  just    as   they  were 
going  up  to  the  camp,  there  was  a  confusion 
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and  a  commotion  outside,  and  Prentiss  rushed 
round  to  the  front  verandah,  having  been  the 
first  to  hear  of  the  disaster,  his  face  white  as 
death,  his  knees  trembling. 

'  The  diamonds !  Oh,  my  lady,  the 
diamonds  !     They've  been  stolen  ! ' 

'  Stolen  ?  '  cried  Elsie  Yalliant,  starting 
forward,  as  pale  as  Prentiss. 

'  Who  has  stolen  them  ?  '  thundered  Lord 
Waver^mg. 

'  Moonlight ! '  dramatically  exclaimed 
Prentiss. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

LADY   WAVERYNG'S  DIAMO^^DS 

It  was  too  true.  The  celebrated  Waveryng 
diamonds  were  now  in  the  possession  of  a 
gang  of  masked  bandits,  presumably  Moon- 
light and  his  followers.  The  troopers  and 
Benbolt,  the  black-boy,  had  come  back  to 
tell  the  tale.  Never  was  man  of  mettle  and 
responsibility  more  crestfallen  than  the 
sergeant.  He  handed  Lord  Waveryng  his 
bank  note  back  again.  '  I  don't  deserve  it,  my 
lord,  and  you'll  believe  me  when  I  say  that  I'd 
rather  have  had  my  leg  cut  off — I'd  rather 
liave  lost  my  life  than  that  this  should  have 
happened.  But  I'll  get  them — we'll  have 
them  back,  my  lady.     Two  of  us  went  on  to 
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Goondi.  The  Government  know  of  it  by  this 
time.  All  the  telegraph  wires  in  the  colony 
are  working — he  can't  escape.  I'm  off  to  the 
Gorge  as  soon  as  Lord  Horace  will  put  me  on 
a  fresh  horse,  to  tell  Captain  Macpherson  and 
the  Colonial  Secretary.  The  country  shall  be 
raised  ;  the  Luya  shall  be  scoured.  No,  they 
shan't  escape  us  this  time,  unless  Moonlight 
is  the  devil  incarnate,  and  that  he  must  be  to 
have  known  what  we  were  carrying  last  night 
and  to  have  taken  us  the  way  he  did.' 

The  sergeant's  story  was  after  all  a  simple 
one,  though  he  was  incoherent  in  its  telling. 
He  took  some  pride  in  recounting  the  diabolic 
ingenuity  of  the  trap  that  had  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  offer  any  resistance.  Moon- 
light had  surely  known  that  not  even  the 
muzzle  of  a  revolver  would  have  intimidated 
him.  The  bushrangers  had  chosen  their  spot, 
it  was  in  Monie's  Gorge,  half-way  to  the  Bean- 
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tree — a  mountain  with  a  slice  out  of  it — 
boulders  of  rock  lining  the  track,  and  only 
room  on  the  road  for  horsemen  in  single  file  ; 
and  who  would  think  of  going  round  the  rocks, 
which  looked  as  if  they  were  part  of  the  pre- 
cipice behind,  and  who  could  have  suspected 
a  scooped-out  hiding-place,  as  if  it  had  been 
made  on  purpose  for  midnight  robbers  and 
black  horses  that  had  the  devil  in  them  as 
much  as  their  masters  ?  He  was  jogging 
along — his  hand  on  his  revolver — every  sense 
alert,  from  description,  when,  lo  !  a  lasso  had 
been  thrown — it  might  have  been  a  looped 
stockwhip  that  had  jerked  him  from  his 
saddle,  causing  him  to  scrape  the  rock — the 
sergeant  showed  the  traces  of  the  abrasion, 
but  apparently  no  other  hurt.  Simultaneously, 
it  appeared,  other  lassoes  had  been  thrown, 
and  with  unerring  aim,  over  two  of  his  mates. 
The  black-boy's  head  was  covered  later.     For 
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himself,  he  remembered  only  the  darting  on- 
ward of  his  horse,  leaving  himself  grounded, 
the  apparition  of  a  masked  man  on  a  coal-black 
steed — Abatos,  of  course — a  pair  of  gleaming 
eyes  upon  him,  a  revolver  at  his  forehead,  and 
a  sudden,  swift  throwing  over  his  face  of  a 
thick  cloth  saturated  with  chloroform.  He 
had  felt  his  hands  being  pinioned,  and  then 
he  remembered  no  more.  When  he  had  come 
to  his  senses  he  had  found  himself  in  the 
hollow  of  a  boulder,  with  a  narrow  belt  of 
young  white  gums  between  him  and  the 
precipice,  the  diamonds  gone,  the  horses  gone ; 
and  his  companions,  including  the  black-boy 
Benbolt,  like  himself,  securely  tied,  each  to  a 
gum  tree.  The  robbery  had  happened  not 
ten  miles  from  Luya  Dell.  Every  man  of 
them  had  been  chloroformed.  The  whole 
thing  had  been  done  almost  without  a  word. 
Four  assailants  were  declared  to  ;  there  might 
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have  been  more ;  one  of  the  troopers  was 
certain  there  were  five.  What  had  become  of 
the  horses  no  one  knew.  The  men  had  lain 
gagged  and  bound  for  hours.  It  was  a  lonely 
road,  and  they  might  have  been  there  now  had 
not  Benbolt  managed,  with  the  aid  of  his  toes, 
to  get  himself  free.  He  had  untied  the  others, 
and  they  had  walked  to  the  Bean-tree,  as 
being  the  nearest  point  of  humanity.  They 
had  divided,  as  the  sergeant  had  related — two 
going  to  Goondi  to  report,  the  rest,  having 
got  the  Bean -tree  settlers  to  provide  them 
with  horses,  coming  back  to  the  Dell. 

The  matter  was  comical  enough  for 
laughter.  Elsie  did  laugh  hysterically,  and 
was  led  away  by  Frank.  Lord  and  Lady 
Waveryng  were  far  too  upset  and  indignant 
to  see  the  ludicrous  aspect  of  the  affair. 
Lord  Horace  was  wildly  excited,  and  all  for 
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raising  the  district  on  the  instant  and  chasing 
Moonhght  to  his  lair. 

There  seemed  nothing  for  him  to  do,  how- 
ever, at  present,  but  to  horse  the  troopers  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  go  with  them  to 
Barohn  Gorge,  to  consult  with  Blake  and 
Captain  Macpherson.  He  came  home  late  in 
the  evening.  It  was  Elsie  who  met  him.  She 
had  wandered  down  to  the  Crossing  in  the 
moonhght,  unable  to  control  her  impatience 
and  anxiety.  She  and  Ina  were  alone  with 
the  Waveryngs,  for  Frank,  escorting  Mrs. 
Allanby,  had  gone  back  to  Tunimbah.  All 
day  Elsie  had  gone  about  a  pale  ghost,  with 
frightened  eyes,  saying  little,  but  starting  at 
every  sound  and  every  footstep.  She  could 
not  have  defined  in  set  form  the  fear  that  held 
her.  All  day  the  words  she  had  heard  at  the 
corroboree  the  night  before  kept  repeating 
themselves  in  her  dazed  brain.     Had  it  been 
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Sam  Shehan  who  spoke  ?     Was  it  Trant  who 
had  used  the    phrase   'damned    sentiment'? 
And  if  it  had  not  been  Trant,  what  extra- 
ordinary coincidence  that  another  should  have 
employed  it !     And  in  any  case,  why  should 
Trant   have   in   the   first   instance    said    the 
wordsi  n  relation  to  Blake  ?  for  that,  of  course, 
had  been  self-evident.     Like  balm  came  the 
thought    of    Trant's    curious    admiration  for 
herself  and  rivalry  with  Blake,  and  she  re- 
membered what  Blake  had  said  about  leaving? 
Australia  and  selling  the  Gorge.     Was  it  not 
possible    that    he    and    Trant    had    had    a 
difference   on   this  point,  that  jealousy  had 
inflamed  Trant,  and  prompted  the  accusation 
of  weak  sentiment  ?     It  was  a  relief  to  her  to 
dwell  on   this   idea.     She  persuaded   herself 
that  it  was  fact. 

She  watched  for  Lord  Horace  from   the 
cairn  on  which  she  had  stood  watching  for 
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Frank  Hallett.  Oh,  what  an  immeasurable 
distance  she  seemed  from  that  careless  girl- 
hood! All  along  the  creek  towards  Barolin 
there  was  a  level  tract  with  the  mountains 
rising  on  either  side,  and  closing  in  beyond, 
and  she  could  see  a  long  way  off.  She  could 
see  that  there  were  two  horsemen  coming. 
One  was  Lord  Horace  ;  the  other,  she  knew, 
was  Blake.  The  girl's  heart  bounded  with 
delight  and  dread.  She  should  see  him ;  she 
should  speak  to  him ;  he  had  come  on 
purpose  ;  he  had  guessed  of  what  she  might 
be  thinking.  Oh  !  how  could  she  ever  dare 
to  confess  it — that  he,  her  hero,  could  even 
by  the  remote  association  of  partnership  with 
Trant  be  implicated  in  so  sordid  and  mean  a 
thing  as  a  diamond  robbery  ? 

But  no.  At  the  bend  of  the  creek  the 
two  men  pulled  up  ;  they  said  a  few  words — 
of  which  the  murmur  was  only  faintly  wafted 
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to  Elsie — and  then  they  parted,  Lord  Horace 
riding  towards  the  Crossing,  Blake  turning  on 
in  the  direction  of  the  Bean-tree.  And  then 
a  curious  thing  happened.  He  stopped  dead 
short  and  whirled  round,  and  in  the  bright 
moonlight  Elsie,  with  quickened  sight,  could 
see  his  face  turned  towards  where  she  stood 
on  the  pinnacle  of  the  cairn.  He  had  seen 
her  in  the  moonlight,  in  her  white  dress,  out- 
hned  against  the  dark  gum-trees  ;  he  wished 
her  to  know  that  he  had  seen  her,  and  that  he 
was  true  to  his  resolution  and  would  not  come 
to  disturb  her  again. 

Elsie  watched  him  ride  away  till  the  two 
forms  of  horse  and  rider  were  lost  in  the 
shadows  and  the  night.  She  crept  down  from 
the  cairn  and  stood  on  the  top  of  the  bank  as 
Lord  Horace  shambled  up. 

'Elsie,'  he  cried,  'what  the  dickens  are 
you  doin'  here  ?  ' 
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*  I  wanted  to  know — have  they  done  any- 
thing ?     Was  that  Mr.  Blake  with  you  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  he  wouldn't  come  in — said  he  must 
get  down  to  Leichardt's  Town,  to  work  the 
official  wires,  I  suppose.  He  wants  to  catch 
the  coach  from  Goondi  to-morrow  morning. 
He's  a  queer  fellow,  Blake.' 

'  Queer  !     Why  do  you  say  so  ? ' 

'  Oh  !  I  don't  know.  There  were  we  all  in 
the  devil  of  an  excitement,  Macpherson  raging, 
and  wanting  to  organise  a  scouring  party  on 
the  instant — all  of  us  cursing  and  spluttering 
and  vowing  vengeance  on  Moonhght,  and 
Blake  as  cool  as  a  cucumber  all  the  time, 
looking  bored  with  the  whole  concern,  and 
with  a  quiet  dreamy  way,  as  though  his  mind 
was  in  the  clouds,  or  too  full  of  the  sale  of  the 
Gorge  to  bother  about  Moonlight.' 

'  The  sale  of  the  Gorge.  It  was  true, 
then  ? ' 

VOL.  III.  H 
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'  True !  Good  Lord,  why  should  it  not 
have  been  true  ?  The  man  was  there — a 
meat-preserver  in  a  small  way — sells  to  the 
big  establishments,  and  wants  to  go  in  for 
something  in  the  breeding  line.  He  and  Trant 
were  inspecting  when  we  arrived.' 

'  Mr.  Trant  was  there  ! ' 

'  Why,  my  dear  Elsie,  I  think  you  must  be 
loose  of  a  shingle,  as  our  Australians  put  it. 
Didn't  you  hear  Trant  say  good-bye,  and  tell 
us  he  was  going  straight  over  to  meet  a 
butcher  ?  Well,  he  did  go  straight  over,  and 
he  did  meet  the  butcher  ;  anyhow  the  butcher 
and  Trant  were  there,  and  had  been  right 
enough  when  Macpherson  got  over  three 
hours  before  me.  Are  you  thinking  that 
Trant  stole  the  diamonds?  It  would  be  a 
convenient  theory.  And  do  you  know  that 
my  first  suspicions  fell  on  Sam  Shehan  ?  But 
it  won't  hold  water.' 
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'  Sam  Shehan  ! '  Elsie  said,  still  in  a  dazed 
way.  She  seemed  able  only  to  repeat  vaguely 
Lord  Horace's  words. 

'  Sam  is  a  very  bad  hat,  or  was,  as  we  all 
know.  It  was  a  fluke,  Hallett  tells  me,  that 
he  didn't  get  seven  years  for  cattle  stealing 
from  Tunimbah.  It  struck  me  as  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  Sam  Shehan  may  have  given 
information  to  Moonlight.  The  informer  must 
have  been  some  one  on  the  spot,  for  it  was 
clear  that  Moonlight  knew  exactly  how  the 
diamonds  were  done  up  and  carried,  and  tlie 
right  man  to  tackle  ;  he  must  have  known,  too, 
the  exact  hour  at  which  they  started.  And 
what  beats  me  is  how  it  was  done  in  the  tini*^, 
and  how,  supposing  it  was  Sam  Shehan,  lie 
could  have  got  the  news  to  Moonlight  and 
been  at  the  corroboree — for  I  saw  him  with 
my  own  eyes.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Elsie. 

h2 
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'  And  have  started  with  Trant  and  the 
half-castes  before  ten.  Trant  swears  he  never 
left  his  side,  and  that  they  were  on  the  run 
the  first  thing  this  morning,  getting  in  some 
fats  ready  for  the  butcher.  Of  course  the 
tlieory  of  Trant's  implication  does  away  with 
that  ahbi.  But  it's  too  absurd.  Neither  of 
the  theories  will  work.  Time's  against  it,  for 
one  thing,  and  all  the  facts.  The  butcher  was 
there  ;  the  fats  were  there — m  the  paddock  ; 
Sam  Shehan  and  the  two  half-castes  were 
there,  and  as  far  as  I  could  see,  not  another 
soul  about  the  place,' 

'  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Trant  of  your  suspicions 
of  Sam  Shehan  ? '  Elsie  asked. 

'  No,  but  I  hinted  'em  to  Blake ;  and,  by 
Jove,  it  was  the  only  time  he  flared  up  ;  said 
he'd  answer  for  Shehan  with  his  life,  offered 
to  have  him  put  under  arrest  if  we  liked  ; 
wanted  the  mere  shadow  of  a  suspicion  cleared 
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off  him.  Well,  as  I  said,  facts  are  facts — and 
Macpherson  was  the  first  to  declare  that  we 
must  look  elsewhere.  The  other  theory  is 
that  Moonlight  is  in  with  the  Blacks,  and  was 
at  the  corroboree  himself  and  heard  us  talking 
about  the  diamonds — what  fools  we  were  ! — 
and  got  all  the  information  he  wanted.  It 
was  extraordinary  quick  work.  Anyhow,  I 
think  the  diamonds  are  pretty  safe.  They 
can't  dispose  of  'em,  and  they  wouldn't  be 
likely  to  break  them  up  at  onc€.  And  there'll 
be  such  a  hue  and  cry  and  raising  of  the  coun- 
try that  Moonlight's  hiding-place  isn't  likely 
to  remain  undiscovered  for  loner.  One  thine 
we  may  be  fairly  sure  of,  that  the  lair  is  some- 
where hereabouts;  and  Trant  declares  that  if 
it  is  anywhere  in  the  Luya,  Jack  Nutty  and 
Pompo,  who  know  every  inch  of  these  parts 
are  sure  to  find  it.  That's  something  comfort- 
ing for  Em,  at  any  rate/ 
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Lady  Waveryng,  however,  was  not  a 
woman  to  fret  vainly  over  the  inevitable. 
Ijord  Waveryng  was  far  more  of  a  '  grizzle,'  as 
she  termed  it ;  and  he  did  '  grizzle'  consider- 
ably over  the  diamonds,  and  worried  the 
police  and  the  Government  of  Leichardt's 
Land  not  a  little  in  his  anxiety  for  their 
recovery.  The  Government  did  their  best, 
and  Blake  was  as  eager  in  his  efforts  to  hunt 
down  the  robbers  as  Lord  Waveryng  could 
]iave  wished,  though  he  was  heard  to  say 
til  at  from  such  a  Eadical  Government  as 
that  of  Mr.  Torbolton  he  could  expect  but 
little  sympathy,  and  not  much  respect  for 
locked-up  capital  in  the  shape  of  diamond 
heirlooms. 

Lord  Waveryng  went  down  to  Leichardt's 
Town  to  interview  himself  the  heads  of  the 
police  department  and  to  stir  up  the  Govern- 
ment in  his  cause.     He  was  the  guest  of  Sir 
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Michael  Stukeley,  who  called  together  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Executive  to  confer  on  the 
question  of  capturing  Moonlight.  The  aris- 
tocratic section  of  Leichardt's  Town  society- 
was  stirred  to  its  core.  The  anti-ministerial 
newspapers  were  fierce  in  their  denunciations 
of  a  supine  administration  which  could  allow 
not  only  meritorious  colonists  but  illustrious 
visitors  to  be  the  prey  of  an  outlaw,  who  with 
a  band  of  not  more  than  four  men  could 
hold  at  defiance  the  whole  police  force  of  the 
colony. 

'When  ^Ye  ruffians  can  keep  at  bay 
battalions  of  police,'  wrote  the  Luya  Sentinel^ 
'  what  confidence  can  the  inhabitants  of 
Leichardt's  Land  feel  in  the  present  guardians 
of  public  order  ?  '  There  were  veiled  allusions 
to  Fenian  proclivities  on  the  part  of  the  Hon. 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  a  hint  of  possible 
sympathy  with  rebels,  robbers,  and  insurgents 
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against  the  law  generally.  '  Why  were  not 
the  robbers  hunted  to  their  den  ?  Why  was 
not  the  country  scoured  forthwith  by  police, 
by  the  military  if  necessary  ?  Why  were  not 
black  trackers  put  on  the  trail  ?  Was  it  not 
fear,  abject  fear,  on  the  part  of  the  police 
officers,  as  well  as  the  indifference  of  a 
Socialist  Government,  which  stood  in  tlie  way 
of  such  rigorous  measures  ?  So  far  it 
certainly  appeared  that  as  long  as  the  bush- 
rangers chose  to  keep  in  their  hiding-place 
in  the  Eanges,  there  was  small  probability  of 
the  district  being  rid  of  its  scourge.  In  no 
other  district  would  such  hiding-place  be 
possible  ; '  and  here  the  Luya  Sentinel  waxed 
enthusiastic  over  the  mountain  fastnesses, 
which  were  the  barren  pride  of  this  unprofit- 
able corner  of  Leichardt's  Land.  It  would 
appear  that  the  Luya  had  the  monopoly  of 
not  only  all  that  was  picturesque  in  scenery, 
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but    all   that   was    romantic   in   legend    and 
superstition. 

Captain  Macplierson  swore  by  all  his  gods 
tliat  the  taunts  of  the  Luya  Sentinel  should  be 
no  longer  deserved ;  and  during  the  next 
three  weeks  the  indignation  of  the  local  press 
became  ridicule  at  the  aimless  wanderings  of 
the  chief  of  the  police  and  his  troopers  among 
the  gorges  and  ravines  and  scrubs  of  the 
Upper  Luya,  where,  upon  one  occasion,  they 
got  hopelessly  bushed,  returning  to  Tunimbah 
in  a  sorry  condition,  having  staked  a  valuable 
horse  in  a  fall  over  a  concealed  precipice,  and 
broken  the  arm  of  one  of  the  troopers.  The 
Blacks'  superstition  also  stood  in  the  way  of 
a  thorough  scouring  of  the  heads  of  the  river, 
for  even  the  half-civilised  trackers  objected  to 
venture  into  that  mysterious  region,  haunted 
by  Debil-debil  and  the  spirit  of  the  mighty 
Chief  Barolin.     Besides,  the  bunya  scrub  and 
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spinifex  thickets  were  impenetrable  alike  to 
man  and  beast,  and  must  be  equally  so  to  the 
bushrangers,  Captain  Macpherson  argued. 
On  this  Barolin  expedition.  Captain  Mac- 
pherson made  Barolin  Gorge  the  centre  of 
operations,  and  the  half-castes  and  Sam 
Shehan  acted  as  pioneers.  Dominic  Trant 
also  was  zealous  in  the  service,  while  the 
stockman's  prodigies  of  bushmanship  and 
indefatigable  pushing  through  country  that 
might  have  appalled  the  bravest  rider,  lulled 
all  Lord  Horace's  vague  suspicions.  Not  a 
trace  or  sign  of  Moonlight  could  be  discovered  ; 
not  a  clue  to  prove  that  he  had  made  for 
this  direction  after  the  robbery.  The  search 
round  Barolin  was  given  up,  and  then  a 
new  theory,  founded  on  private  information 
supplied  to  Blake,  as  Colonial  Secretary,  by 
an  anonymous  correspondent,  was  started, 
to  the   effect   that  Moonlight  was  in  league 
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with  a  Chinese  gardener  not  far  from  the 
Bean-tree  Crossing,  and  that  the  pine-apple 
field  was  the  hiding-place  of  the  diamonds. 
The  gardener  was  found  wrapped  in  an  opium 
sleep,  and  was  sufficiently  dazed  to  be  imper- 
vious to  interrogatories.  There  were  one  or 
two  suspicious  circumstances,  however ;  the 
pine-apples  were  uprooted,  the  hut  searched, 
the  gardener  put  under  arrest,  and  then  it 
turned  out  that  the  trail  was  a  false  one,  and 
the  police  were  at  sea  once  more. 

Blake  paid  one  or  two  hurried  visits  to 
the  Luya,  on  business  connected  with  tlie 
sale  of  the  Selection,  he  said,  but  he  did  not 
go  near  Elsie ;  Trant  was  away,  too — he  went 
across  the  border,  presumably  on  the  same 
business,  taking  Shehan  with  him.  The  sale 
was  now  given  out  as  a  fact,  and  Trant  had 
announced  his  probable  departure  for  Euroi)e. 
Minnie  Pryde  declared  that  Elsie  was  respon- 
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sible  for  the  sudden  sale  of  the  Selection,  and 
the  reason  thereof  was  that  neither  of  the 
partners  would  live  there  as  neighbours  to 
Mrs.  Frank  Hallett.  But  this  of  course  was 
absurd,  for  there  seemed  no  likelihood  of 
Blake  giving  up  his  political  life,  and  he  was 
more  likely  to  be  brought  into  contact  with 
Mrs.  Frank  Hallett  in  Leiehardt's  Town  than 
on  the  Luya^ 
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A    BUSH    PICNIC 

But  in  spite  of  the  chase  of  Moonlight,  in  spite 
of  the  great  Waveryng  diamond  robbery, 
which  had  furnished  food  for  sensational 
leaders  and  sensational  telegrams,  both  in 
England  and  Australia— what  a  fertile  theme 
for  romance-mongering  penny-a-hners  and 
society  journalists  I — in  spite  of  the  tragic 
complications  of  poor  Elsie's  love  affairs  and 
Frank  Hallett's  heart-sickness,  and  Ina  Gage's 
sympathetic  dread  of  some  terrible  coming 
calamity,  life  on  the  Luya  had  to  continue  its 
ordinary  course.  Its  ordinary  course  just 
now  meant  the  carrying  out  of  Mrs.  James 
Hallett  s  scheme  of  a  house-party  at  Tunimbah, 
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modelled  on  the  lines  of  English  comfort  and 
the  due  subservience  of  Australian  roughness 
to  aristocratic  sensibilities,  but  with  all  the 
dramatic  fitness  which  local  colour  could 
impart ;  a  house-party  which  should  be  duly 
chronicled  in  Lady  Waveryng's  book  of 
travels,  and  which  should  pave  the  way  for 
Mrs.  Jem's  reception  into  aristocratic  circles 
in  England,  when  that  long-talked-of  trip 
Home  should  take  place ;  and  Mrs.  Jem 
intended  that  it  should  take  place  before  the 
Waveryng  impressions  had  time  to  fade. 

Mrs.  Jem  had  for  some  time  been  silently 
making  preparations.  She  was  quite  as  good 
a  caterer  of  amusement  as  Lord  Horace,  and 
made  less  fuss  about  it.  The  best  rooms  had 
been  garnished  in  readiness  for  the  Waveryngs, 
the  bachelors'  quarters  had  been  made  ready. 
By  a  diplomatic  arrangement  with  the  dentist, 
old  Mrs.    Hallett   had   been   persuaded   into 
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taking  her  annual  trip  to  Sydney  a  little 
earlier  than  usual,  and  her  cottage  was  at  the 
disposal  of  Mrs.  James's  guests. 

She  had  invited  a  select  party  to  meet  the 
Waveryngs,  including  the  Garfits  and  Minnie 
Pryde,  and  such  of  the  neighbours  as  were 
thought  either  sufficiently  refined  for  such 
exalted  company,  or  sufficiently  amusing  to 
afford  '  copy '  for  Lady  Waveryng.  Dominic 
Trant  had  been  asked,  and  had  readily  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  ;  and  Blake  had  been 
asked  also,  but  had  left  it  uncertain  whether 
he  could  come.  It  was  possible,  he  wrote, 
that  his  official  duties  might  prevent  him  from 
being  at  the  picnic  to  which  he  had  so  looked 
forward.  He  begged  his  kind  regards  to  Miss 
Valliant,  and  his  assurances  to  Lady  Wav- 
eryng that  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  recovery  of 
her  jewels  had  something  to  do  with  his  un- 
certainty. 
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'Ah,  Blake  knows  that  he  will  have  a  bad 
time  when  the  House  meets  in  October,'  said 
Jem  Hallett.  '  No  doubt,  Sir  James,  you  and 
your  colleagues  mean  to  make  capital  out  of 
this  Moonlight  business  ?  ' 

Sir  James  Garfit  smiled  sardonically,  and 
remarked  drily  that  they  had  their  work  cut 
out  for  that  summer  session.  He  meant,  for 
his  part,  to  make  it  last  as  short  a  time  as 
possible,  and  he  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  there 
was  to  be  a  general  election,  and  in  that  case 
no  one  knew  what  would  happen. 

Thus  it  was  understood  that  Sir  James 
Garfit  meant  to  force  the  hand  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  summer  session  had  been  a  con- 
cession to  public  feeling.  Nobody  liked  a 
summer  session,  and  it  meant  an  involved 
state  of  political  buisness. 

'  Think,  Em,'  cried  Lord  Horace,  '  the  loss 
of  your  diamonds  may  be  a  turning  point  in 
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colonial  history — a  defeat  of  the  Ministry  and 
an  appeal  to  the  country ;  and  all  because 
your  vanity  made  you  insist  on  dragging 
about  these  historic  heirlooms.' 

'  It  was  Waver yng's  vanity,  not  mine.  He 
didn't  like  the  idea  of  my  not  appearing 
properly,  and,  you  see,  we  knew  we  should  be 
in  the  wake  of  the  Prince  everywhere,'  said 
Lady  Waveryng  apologetically. 

Nature  had  assisted  Mrs.  Jem  Hallett  in 
her  endeavours.  Never  was  there  a  more 
glorious  September ;  never  had  Tunimbah 
looked  more  beautiful.  The  pale  green  pods 
of  the  eucalyptus  flowers  were  opening  to 
let  out  their  honied  balls,  the  white  cedars 
were  a  mass  of  lilac  blossoms,  and  the 
chestnut  trees  by  the  creek  spread  their 
orange  clusters.  The  young  green  of 
the  quantongs  showed  in  the  scrub  fringe, 
and     here    and     there     in     the     mountain 
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gorges  the  flame  tree  shone  like  a  burning 
bush.  The  race-course  in  front  of  the  house 
was  brilliant  green,  and  covered  with  butter- 
cups and  wild  violets,  and  the  cultivation 
paddocks  were  greener  still.  The  flat-stone 
])each  trees  were  covered  with  bloom,  and  so 
were  the  orange  trees,  making  the  air  almost 
heavy  with  their  fragrance.  And  roses  rioted 
on  the  fences,  and  the  wistaria  was  sweet,  and 
the  purple  scrub  plums  were  beginning  to 
ripen. 

'  What  a  pity  it  is  that  Elsie  is  not  going 
to  be  married  this  month,'  somebody  said. 
'  We  might  all  be  smothered  in  real  orange 
blossoms.' 

But  Elsie  said  nothing.  She  had  grown 
strangely  silent  these  days,  and  from  her 
manner  would  scarcely  have  been  recognised  as 
the  brilliant  Miss  Valliant,  of  Leichardt'sTown 
renown.     She  rarely  alluded  to  her  marriage, 
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nor  did  Frank  ;  and  Lady  Gariit  pronounced 
them  an  extraordinary  engaged  couple,  and 
began  to  think  there  might  after  all  be  a 
chance  for  Eose.  Of  late,  however,  she 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  Blake  in  the  light  of  a 
possible  son-in-law.  She  lived  in  hope  that 
he  might  be  induced  to  change  his  politics, 
and  to  join  Sir  James  Gariit's  ministry.  She 
was  very  much  put  out  that  he  could  not  be 
at  the  picnic. 

For  he  was  not  to  be  there.  A  telegram 
had  arrived,  with  prepaid  messenger  from  the 
Bean-tree,  to  say  that  he  was  unavoidably 
prevented  from  joining  the  party.  Elsie  read 
the  telegram — Mrs.  Hallett  handed  it  to  her 
— with  a  curious  sinking  of  her  heart.  She 
had  been  looking  forward  with  a  guilty  joy  to 
the  prospect  of  meeting  him  at  the  picnic, 
and  yet  she  had  told  herself  all  the  time 
that  she  was  wicked  to  wish  for  him,  and  that 
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ill  reality  she  was  anxious  that  he  should  not 
come. 

The  arrangements  had  been  made  with  a 
view  to  the  well-being  and  enj  oy  ment  of  th  e  elder 
and  timorous,  as  well  as  of  the  rasher  spirits 
among  the  young.  Lady  Garfit  did  not  think 
camping- out  was  quite  appropriate  at  her  age, 
or  that  of  Sir  James.  Besides,  she  had  not 
mounted  a  horse  for  years,  and  her  size  was 
hardly  adapted  to  equestrian  feats.  Lady 
Waveryng,  of  course,  wished  to  see  and  do 
everything  that  was  to  be  seen  and  done. 
Eose  Garfit  thought  she  would  see  how  they 
got  on — of  course  camping- out  would  be 
sweet,  but  she  was  not  sure  that  she  ought  to 
leave  her  mother.  Mrs.  James  Hallett,  with 
her  usual  sense  of  the  fitness  of  tliinors,  decided 
that  it  was  her  duty  to  look  after  her  elder 
guests.  As  for  Minnie  Pryde,  she  was  equal 
to  all   dangers   and   difficulties.     So   it    was 
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settled  that  they  were  to  follow  the  buggy 
track  as  far  as  that  would  take  them 
towards  one  of  the  Selections  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  then  a  very  short  ride  on  a 
quiet  horse,  into  which  Lady  Garfit  was  per- 
suaded, would  lead  them  to  the  Point  Eow 
Eavine,  and  there  they  would  picnic,  those  so 
disposed  returning  in  the  late  afternoon,  while 
the  rest  would  push  on  past  the  region  of 
human  tracks  into  the  Gorges,  and  camp  for 
the  night  as  near  as  might  be  to  Barolin 
Fall. 

It  was  a  goodly  calvacade,  the  two  buggies, 
an  escort  of  black-boys  leading  spare  horses, 
and  followed  by  a  pack  of  kangaroo  hounds. 
Sam  Shehan  as  pioneer — Sam  always  dour 
of  face,  but  the  typical  stockman,  in  his 
tight  molesknis  turned  up  at  the  bottom, 
his  flannel  shirt,  and  diagonally-folded  hand- 
kerchief knotted  sailor-fashion  on  his  chest, 
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his  cabbage-tree  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head, 
his  stockwhip  over  his  right  shoulder,  the 
thong  trailing  behind  him,his  waist  strap  with 
its  many  pouches  and  implements  of  the  Bush, 
including  a  leather  revolver  case — for  almost 
all  the  gentlemen  carried  revolvers,  a  precau- 
tion adopted  on  the  Luya  since  the  diamond 
robbery.  There  was  always  a  hope  of  an 
encounter  with  Moonlight.  The  half-castes 
rode  with  Shehan,  and  kept  somewhat  apart 
from  the  other  black-boys.  Elsie  regarded 
the  trio  with  a  sort  of  instinctive  shrinking, 
and  yet  with  that  vague  interest  which  in  her 
mind  associated  itself  with  any  one  or  any  thing 
that  was  connected  with  Blake.  Trant  was 
there,  of  course,  on  a  splendid  animal,  mettle- 
some yet  docile,  and,  as  Trant  said,  accustomed 
to  the  ranges.  Lady  Waveryng  in  her  trim 
hunting  get-up,  and  mounted  on  Jem  Hallett's 
best  thorough-bred  lady's  hack,  looked  like  an 
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importation  from  the  Shires.  Every  incident 
of  the  little  journey  gave  fresh  material. 
There  was  a  spin  after  a  kangaroo,  and  then 
one  of  the  stockmen  killed  a  'guana,  a 
black-boy  skinned  it,  carrying  off  the  carcase 
for  a  camp  supper,  while  Lady  Waveryng 
bought  the  skin  on  the  spot,  and  declared  she 
would  have  it  stuffed  to  take  home  with  her. 
Then,  as  they  skirted  the  scrub,  the  bell-bird 
rang  its  silvery  peal,  and  the  whip-bird  gave 
its  coachman's  click.  Never  was  September 
day  more  tender  and  dreamy  and  sweet,  with 
alwaj^s  that  strange  exhilaration  in  the  air 
which  sets  pulses  old  and  young  tingling. 

'  I  will  be  happy  !  I  will  be  happy  ! '  Elsie 
kept  repeating  to  herself  She  put  away  dark 
thoughts  of  Blake.  He  was  going  out  of  her 
life  ;  he  must  be  thrust  out  of  her  life ;  and 
she  would  begin-  to-day  the  battle  with  her 
ghost.     It  was  only  a  ghost — the  ghost  of  a 
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happiness  that  might  have  been.  And  here 
by  her  side  was  a  happiness  that  was.  And 
ahead  of  her,  in  the  shape  of  Trant,  was  a 
means  of  passing  excitement.  She  worked 
herself  into  a  reckless  mood.  Why  should 
she  not  amuse  herself  with  Trant  ?  He  was 
fairly  warned.  '  Let  us  shuffle  cards,  Frank,' 
she  said ;  'we  have  been  too  much  like  Darby 
and  Joan  lately,  and  it  isn't  time  for  that  yet. 
Go  and  flirt  with  Eose  Garfit,  and  I  will  flirt 
with  Mr.  Trant.' 

She  laughed  with  something  of  her  old 
spirit,  and  Frank  was  not  displeased,  but 
rather  welcomed  the  sally,  as  a  sign  that  Elsie 
was  becoming  herself  again.  He  was  not 
jealous  of  Trant. 

So  Elsie  called  Trant  to  her,  on  some 
woman's  pretext,  and  Frank  dropped  back 
to  Eose  Garfit.  Trant  was  in  an  odd 
mood,  too.     He  did  not  seemed  disposed  for 
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pleasantry.  His  manner  suggested  to  Elsie 
the  '  villain  of  the  piece,'  and  so  she  told  him, 
lauHiinor. 

'  Well,'  he  answered,  a  little  grimly, 
'  perhaps.  Perhaps  I  may  turn  into  the  hero 
of  the  piece.  We  are  only  at  the  beginning  of 
the  play,  you  know,  Miss  Yalliant.' 

'  Oh  no,'  she  said,  '  we  are  getting  to  the 
end.  The  play  is  nearly  played  out,  for  me  at 
least.  I  am  to  be  married  in  a  month,  Mr. 
Trant ;  and  we  are  going  to  Tasmania  for  our 
honeymoon.' 

'  Is  that  settled  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  It  was  settled  yesterday,'  she  replied. 
She  looked  up  from  her  horse's  mane,  with 
which  her  whip  had  been  toying.  His  big 
black  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  with  such  a 
fierce,  devouring  kind  of  gaze,  that  the  girl 
was  startled  and  shrank. 

'  I  wish  you  wouldn't  look  at  me  hke  that,' 
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she  said.  '  Why  do  you  look  at  me  so 
wildly?' 

'  Because  I  am  wild  with  love  of  you,'  he 
said.  '  It  maddens  me  to  think  of  you  the 
wife  of  another  man.  I  can't  stand  it,  and  I 
will  not  stand  it.'  He  did  not  speak  for  a 
moment  or  two,  then  exclaimed  impetuously, 
'  You  are  right,  the  play  is  nearly  played  out, 
for  me  as  well  as  for  you.  In  a  month's  time, 
I  shall  have  left  Australia.  Blake  and  I  have 
agreed  to  dissolve  partnership,  and  to  sell 
Barolin.' 

'  I  am  glad  of  that,'  she  said. 

He  laughed  in  a  strange,  wild  way.  They 
were  at  the  entrance  to  the  cleft  through 
which  wound  the  Point  Eow  gulley,  the  scene 
of  their  picnic  in  the  autumn.  The  buggies 
crawled  along  a  rough  cedar -cutter's  track 
for  a  little  way,  and  then  at  Lady  Garfit's 
request  the  ladies  got  out,  and  a  general  shift- 
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irig^  of  bao"o-acre  and  dismounting  and  remount- 
ing  took  place,  Lady  Garfit  being  hoisted  on 
the  safest  of  the  Tunimbah  steeds  and  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  steadiest  of  the  Tunimbah 
stockmen,  who  led  the  lady  and  the  horse 
along  the  bridle  path  to  the  lichen-covered 
boulders,  whence  it  was  necessary  to  proceed 
on  foot.  Lady  Waveryng  uttered  cries  of 
delight.  The  place  was  in  all  the  beauty 
of  spring  blossom.  The  rock-lilies  were  in 
flower,  and  stuck  out  all  over  the  precipice  in 
tufts  like  plumes  of  cream-coloured  feathers. 
Orchids,  with  white  and  purple  tassels  hung 
down  from  the  crevices,  the  shrubs  were 
nearly  all  in  bloom,  and  so  was  the  wild 
begonia,  and  the  ferns  were  in  their  glory  of 
new  pale-green  fronds. 

They  picnicked  on  the  higher  plateau. 
It  was  a  very  sumptuous  luncheon,  got  up 
in  Mrs.  Jem  Hailett's  best  fashion.     She  was 
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(letermiaed  that  the  luncheon  and  the  expedi- 
tion should  be  immortalised  in  Lady  Waver- 
yng's  book.  A  clever  young  '  new-chum,' 
from  one  of  the  Luya  stations,  who  had  joined 
the  party,  and  who  had  brought  a  Kodak, 
took  photographs,  grouping  the  stockmen  and 
black-boys  and  guests  under  Lady  Waveryng's 
direction.  He  insisted  on  including  Elsie  in 
each  group  ;  Lady  Wavery ng  made  a  greater 
point  of  the  black-boys.  She  raved  about  the 
picturesqueness  of  Pompo  and  Jack  Nutty. 
Elsie  submitted  willingly  to  be  posed.  She 
did  not  want  to  climb  higher,  as  Frank  Halle tt 
proposed.  She  had  too  vivid  a  remembrance 
of  the  ramble  with  Blake.  And  she  thought 
of  that  saying  of  hers  on  which  she  had  sadly 
commented.  Yes  ;  if  she  had  only  known  in 
the  autumn  what  the  spring  would  brnig 
forth  ! 

It  was  a  very  successful  day,  so  every  one 
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declared  over  the  quart-pot  tea.  Mrs.  Jem  had 
provided  cream  and  sugar  for  those  who  had 
not  Mr.  Micawber's  sense  of  the  fitting  in 
regard  to  a  colonial  life.  Some  of  the  black- 
boys,  with  Sam  Shehan,  had  been  sent  forward 
towards  the  Barolin  Falls  early  in  the  day,  to 
prospect  for  the  adventurous  as  to  the  state  of 
the  track.  They  brought  back  accounts  so 
daunting,  of  the  quicksands  in  the  creek,  made 
more  dangerous  by  the  late  rains ;  of  the 
density  of  the  spinifex,  through  which  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  force  a  way  ;  of  the  close 
growth  of  the  prickly  bunyas  in  the  scrub  ; 
and  of  the  far-famed  and  almost  fabulous 
'  piora  '  snake,  said  to  pursue  its  victim,  unlike 
its  lethargic  brethren,  and  to  haunt  these  fast- 
nesses of  the  Luya,  which  so  frightened  Miss 
Garfit  and  others  of  weak  soul  and  body,  that 
the  camping- out  party  finally  dwindled  con- 
siderably below  its  first  planned  proportions, 
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and  those  who  turned  back  to  the  comforts  of 
Tunimbah  were  more  than  they  who  faced 
Bar  olin- wards. 

It  was  Sam  Shehan  who  told  the  tale  of 
the  spinifex  and  the  piora.  The  blacks  had 
flatly  refused  for  fear  of  'Debil-debil'  to 
go  into  the  bunya  scrub.  This  to  them  was 
the  forbidden  region,  forbidden  of  Pyume, 
the  misty  one,  and  Yoolatanah,  the  Great 
Spirit.  Only  Jack  Nutty  and  Pompo  were  of 
the  emancipated  from  superstition's  bondage, 
and  were  regarded  as  pariahs  in  consequence 
by  their  more  dusky  brethren. 

Eose  Garfit  went  back  with  her  mother. 
So  did  Lord  Waveryng,  who  complained  of 
a  twinge  of  sciatica.  His  spouse  was  intre- 
pidity itself.  '  Take  care  of  them  all,  Frank,' 
plaintively  adjured  Mrs.  Jem.  Jem  accom- 
panied his  wife. 

'  You   have  been  drawing  the  long  bow, 
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Shehan,'  said  Frank  to  tlie  stockman.  '  It's 
my  belief,'  he  added  to  Trant,  '  that  Shehan 
has  a  cattle-steaUng  plant  up  this  way,  and  is 
afraid  of  my  finding  it  out.  He  has  been 
dead  against  this  expedition,  and  throwing 
all  the  difficulties  he  could  in  the  way.' 

If,  however,  Shehan  was  dead  against  the 
expedition,  certainly  Trant  was  wild  that  it 
should  be  carried  through.  He  had  wakened 
out  of  his  grim  and  apathetic  mood  at  a 
suggestion  on  Lord  Waveryng's  part  that 
the  Falls  should  be  abandoned.  Ina  had 
timidly  seconded  the  suggestion.  She  did 
not  want  Elsie  to  go  and  get  lost  in  the  Busli, 
and  perhaps  bitten  by  a  snake.  Ina,  herself, 
was  one  of  those  who  turned  back.  She  was 
not  a  coward,  but  she  was  delicate,  and  Loi'd 
Horace  did  not  seem  to  want  her  company. 
It  was  quite  evident  that  he  thought  Mrs. 
Allanby    enough    to     take     care     of.     Mrs 
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Allanby  had  in  her  way  a  sort  of  quiet 
recklessness.  She  had  never  looked  hand- 
somer :  the  slumbering  fires  of  her  eyes  had 
darted  into  hfe,  and  her  pale  cheeks  were 
reddened  with  excitement  or  sunburn.  Trant 
swore  that  he  would  be  responsible  for  Elsie's 
safety.  He  knew  the  country  better  than 
Frank — scrubbers  from  Barolin  Gorge  often 
got  lost  in  Barolin  scrub,  he  explained.  Lady 
Horace  need  not  be  alarmed.  Ina  kissed  her 
sister  in  a  melancholy  way  as  they  parted  at 
the  lichen-covered  boulders.  Both  after- 
wards remembered  Ina's  fears.  Lord  Horace 
grumbled — Jem  Hallett  laughed  at  her.  '  I'm 
superstitious,'  said  the  little  woman — '  yes,  I 
know.  But  I  can't  help  it,  and  I  shall  not 
be  happy  until  you  all  get  safe  back  to 
Tunimbah.' 

The  party  divided.     Those  turning  their 
faces  to   the   wilderness   mounted    and   rode 
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into  the  defile,  with  the  blackness  of  the  scrub 
before   them   and   Mount  Luya  barring   the 
horizon,   while  the  others  went  down  alonsr 
the    guUey,    and    both    parties    were    soon 
swallowed   up   in   the   gloom   of  the   gorge. 
Elsie  seemed  fated  to  hear  the  asides  of  Trant 
and  his  henchman.     Perhaps  this  was  because 
Trant  kept  so  assiduously  at  her  bridle  rein. 
Lord  Waveryng  had  solemnly  committed  his 
wife   into   Frank   Hallett's    keeping.       Lady 
Waveryng    did    not    like    Trant — she     had 
counted,  she  said,  on  Mr.  Blake  being  of  the 
party,  and  joined  her  entreaties  to  those  of 
her   husband.     Thus  Elsie  found  herself  for 
the  moment  deserted  by  her  legitimate  pro- 
tector, and  it  was  she  herself,  partly  out  of 
perversity,  who  claimed  Trant  as  a  cavalier. 
The  half-castes  jogged  ahead.     Erank  Hallett 
and    Lady    Waveryng    followed,    and    then 
Minnie  Pryde   and   a  young   bushman   who 
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showed  symptoms  of  adoration.  Mr.  Craig 
was  a  well-to-do  squatter,  albeit  rough  in  his 
ways,  and  Elsie  thought  that  Minnie  meant 
business  this  time,  and  she  wondered  how  she 
should  hke  Minnie  for  a  neighbour  on  the 
Lower  Luya,  where  was  being  built  the 
splendid  new  house  which  she  and  Frank 
were  to  inhabit  after  their  honeymoon  and 
the  English  trip.  Lord  Horace  and  Mrs. 
AUanby  were  behind  every  one  else.  Sam 
Shehan  was  riding  sulkily  in  front  of  Elsie 
and  Trant. 

'  Sam,'  called  out  Trant,  '  you'd  better 
push  ahead  and  see  about  the  camp.' 

Sam  took  no  notice.  Trant  looked 
annoyed.  '  Sam  is  not  in  the  best  of  tempers,' 
he  said.  '  This  kind  of  ladies'  picnic  is  not 
much  in  his  way.  I'll  go  and  give  him  a  bit 
of  my  mind.' 

Trant    spurred    his    horse,    and    the    two 
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were  presently  in  a  somewhat  animated  con- 
ference. It  struck  Elsie  that  it  was  Shehan 
who  was  giving  his  master  a  bit  of  his  mind. 
Elsie  lagged.  She  looked  round  for  Lord 
Horace.  And  then  she  saw  what  gave  her 
an  odd  start  and  opened  her  eyes  to  the 
state  of  affairs.  Lord  Horace  was  bending 
close  to  Mrs.  AUanby.  The  faces  of  the 
two  were  turned  to  each  other.  Lord 
Horace  looked  very  handsome :  he  was 
evidently  pleading,  and  Mrs.  Allanby  was 
listening  to  him  with  a  dreary  passionate 
eagerness.  Elsie  had  never  seen  thai  ex- 
pression upon  her  still  reserved  face.  The 
girl  knew  intuitively  that  the  woman  loved 
her  brother-in-law.  And  tlien  she  saw  Lord 
Horace  bend  closer  still,  and  as  the  two 
horses  touched,  Lord  Horace  laid  a  kiss  upon 
Mrs.  Allanby's  responsive  lips.  Elsie's  heart 
swelled  with  anger  and  shame.     A  fierce  blush 

k2 
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came  to  her  face,  that  Ina  should  be  so  in- 
sulted ! — Ina  who  was  angelic  in  her  goodness 
to  Horace.  Did  Ina  know  or  guess  ?  and  was 
this  the  cause  of  Ina's  pale  sad  face  ?  Or  was 
it  possible  that  Ina  knew  and  did  not  care, 
because  she  had  ceased  to  love  her  husband — 
had  perhaps  never  loved  him  ?  Like  a  light- 
ning flash  this  truth  seemed  borne  in  upon 
Elsie.  She,  too,  urged  on  her  horse,  and  the 
spirited  creature  in  a  few  bounds  had  taken 
her  almost  beside  Trant  and  his  stockman. 
And  then  Elsie  heard  Sam  Shehan  say  in 
angry  tones,  '  What  is  the  sense  of  bringing 
these  swell  English  toffs  up  here — and  that 

d d  Frank   Hallett?     I  tell  you  I  don't 

like  it.     The  thincr  is  too  danc^erous.' 

'  If  you  reflect  a  moment,  my  good  Sam, 
you  will  see  that  it  is  the  most  diplomatic 
course  one  could  possibly  pursue.  I  was  in 
great    hopes   that    Macpherson   would   have 
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joined  our  party.  Now,  that  would  have 
been  truly  dramatic.  He  would  never  have 
come  this  way  again.' 

'  Oh,  blow  all  that  nonsense  ! '  said  Shehan. 
He  looked  round  as  he  spoke,  and  became 
aware  that  Elsie  was  within  earshot.  He 
shut  his  mouth  with  the  stockman's  expressive 
click  of  his  tongue  and  teeth,  which  implies 
reserve  and  caution.  Elsie  was  quite  aware 
of  this,  but  she  only  took  in  dazedly  the 
significance  of  Shehan's  sudden  silence.  She 
was  too  pre-occupied  with  her  own  discovery, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  might,  affect  her 
sister's  happiness,  to  give  much  thought  to 
the  mysteries  of  Sam  Shehan  and  Dominic 
Trant. 

Trant  noticed  her  discomposed  look  as 
he  came  back  to  her,  while  Shehan  pushed 
on,  as  he  had  been  bid,  and  joined  the  half 
castes. 
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'  Shehan  has  the  true  native's  objection  to 
swell  English  people,'  he  said  airily,  though 
he  furtively  watched  the  effect  of  his  words. 
'  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  has  been  swearing 
vigorously  at  Lord  and  Lady  Waveryng,  and 
even  at  Mr.  Frank  Hallett,  who  he  fancies  is 
responsible  for  having  brought  them  here. 
The  fact  is,'  Trant  added,  '  Shehan  wanted  to 
have  a  chase  after  Moonlight — he  has  a  theory 
that  the  Bushrangers  are  in  hiding  some- 
where up  here,  and  he  doesn't  want  the  game 
disturbed  by  this  sort  of  thing.  I  told  him 
that  we  were  near  having  Captain  Macpher son, 
and  that  we  might  have  shown  the  troopers  a 
bit  of  really  wild  country,  but  Sam  didn't  see 
the  fun.' 

Elsie  did  not  answer.  '  What  is  the 
matter?'  he  said.  'You  look  as  if  you  had 
seen  a  ghost.' 

'  I  have  seen  a  ghost,'  she  replied.     '  Never 
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mind.  Don't  speak  to  me  for  a  bit.  I  want 
to  think.' 

And  just  then  silence  became  compulsory, 
for  the  track  was  too  narrow  and  broken  for 
them  to  ride  any  more  together. 

The  sun  had  set  when  they  reached  the 
border  of  the  scrub,  where  Sam  Shehan  and 
the  half-castes  had  already  Hghted  the  camp 
fires. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXI 
CAMpma  OUT 

'  It  puts  me  a  little  in  mind  of  a  view  from 
the  Chabet  Pass  in  Algeria,'  said  Lady 
Waveryng,  '  if  you  could  imagine  a  coach 
road  here.' 

'Not  the  least  in  the  world,'  said  Trant 
bluntly.  He  did  not  now  say  'My  Lady,' 
having  got  over  his  first  awe,  being  one  of 
those  persons  who,  too  obsequious  at  a 
distance,  figuratively  speaking,  become 
familiar  to  ill-breeding  when  the  social 
barriers  are  at  all  lowered.  Lady  Waveryng 
looked  at  him  a  little  haughtily,  but  did  not 
reply  to  him,  only  saying,  as  she  turned  to 
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Elsie,  '  It  is  wild  enough  for  anything,  any- 
how.' 

Yes,  certainly,  it  was  wild  enough  for 
anything.  The  mountains  rose  so  close  that 
the  sense  of  size  was  lost — Mount  Luya  and 
its  spurs  to  front  and  right,  the  jagged  peaks 
of  Mount  Burrum  barrinsf  the  horizon  on  the 
left,  so  that  they  seemed  in  a  cul-de-sac^ 
closed  in  by  gigantic  walls.  Behind  them 
were  the  forest  wolds  broken  by  volcanic- 
looking  hills,  sparsely  covered  with  hoary 
gums,  and  in  places  with  nothing  but  the 
weird,  jagged,  speared  grass-trees,  and  here 
and  there  a  great  lichen-grown  rock  or  cairn 
of  gray  stones  peculiar  to  the  district.  The 
loneliness  was  intense.  The  men  had  set  the 
camp  on  a  little  clear  plateau,  on  one  of  the 
mountain  spurs,  with  a  ravine  on  each  side, 
from  wliich  came  the  sound  of  a  torrent 
rushing  over  stones.     This  torrent  was  one  of 
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the  heads  of  the  Luya  river,  forming  in  places 
a  wide  rocky  bed  bordered  with  dense  scrub. 
All  round,  except  from  whence  they  had 
come,  rose  thick  black  scrub,  up  to  where 
the  mountains  rose  sheer — both  Luya  and 
Burrum  being  somewhat  of  the  same  con- 
formation, their  peaks  girdled  with  ribbed 
precipices.  But  Mount  Luya  had  this 
pecuharity,  that  the  summit  was  flat — indeed 
the  flatness  seemed  a  depression,  and  was  in 
truth  the  hollow  of  an  extinct  crater,  now  a 
lake.  A  lower  peak,  evidently  also  a  dead 
volcano,  stood  out  from  the  higher  one  like  a 
huge  flat-topped  excrescence,  completely  sur- 
rounded, except  where  it  joined  the  mountain, 
by  a  perfectly  bare  wall  of  rock,  and  abso- 
lutely inaccessible.  The  pines  grew  up  to 
this  wal],  but  there  were  none  above  it — only 
the  desolate  grandeur  of  tlie  naked  rock. 
Beyond  this  projecting  platform,  as  it  seemed, 
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the  precipice  shelved  into  the  heart  of  the 
mountain,  with  the  river  running  below  it,  and 
another  inaccessible  wall  of  rock  upon  the 
other  side  narrowing  into  a  V,  so  that  the 
cleft  had  the  appearance  of  a  slice  cut  bodily 
from  the  mountain,  and  the  hollow  was 
black,  with  what  appeared  to  be  impenetrable 
scrub.  Here  was  the  Barolin  Fall,  and  some 
of  the  party  fancied  that  they  could  hear  in 
the  distance  the  noise  of  the  waters. 

A  few  white  gums,  with  peeling  bark  and 
long  withes  of  grey  moss,  had  a  spectral 
appearance  against  the  pyramidal  blackness 
of  the  bunyas  and  the  spinifex  jungle.  The 
camp  fires  looked  cheerful  in  the  gloom  of 
this  shut-in  region,  though  the  summits  of 
Burrum  and  Luya  were  golden  in  the  set- 
tin<j^  sun.  Great  boulders,  of  rock  strewed 
tlie  little  treeless  place.  Some  rose  like 
misshapen      monoliths      to      a     considerable 
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height,  some  were  piled  as  though  by  design 
one  upon  another,  and  smaller  stones  lay 
pell-mell,  grass  and  ferns  growing  between 
them.  On  the  slope  of  the  pinch  were  a  few 
twisted  grass  trees,  and  Frank  Hallett,  with 
the  bushman's  forethought,  went  to  these, 
and  directed  one  of  the  men  to  cut  a 
quantity  of  the  grassy  tufts,  which  he  spread 
in  one  corner  of  the  tent  that  was  being  put 
up  for  the  ladies  to  sleep  in.  Minnie  Pryde's 
squatter  had  already  cut  and  fixed  the  tent 
poles  and  was  spreading  the  canvas. 

The  pack-horse  was  unsaddled,  and  from 
the  gaping  saddlebags  protruded  provisions 
and  cooking  implements.  The  tin  '  billys ' 
and  pint  pots  and  jackshays,  strung  together 
by  a  saddle  strap,  lay  on  the  ground.  The 
black-boys  carried  a  dipper  to  the  creek  to  be 
filled.  As  the  sun  sank,  the  stars  came  out 
all  glorious  in  a  cloudless  sky,  Sirius  like  a 
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far-off  beacon  and  the  bright  evening  star 
and  familiar  constellations,  with  the  brilliant 
pointers  of  the  Southern  Cross  dipping  below 
the  left  peak  of  Burrum.  The  men  set  to 
work  to  gather  dead  bunya  cones  and  sticks 
and  dry  logs  to  make  a  blaze  that  would  give 
all  the  hght  they  needed.  But  Frank  Hallett 
had  brought  lanterns  for  the  ladies'  tent,  and 
it  was  he  who,  assisted  by  Elsie  and  Minnie 
Pryde,  spread  the  blankets  and  carried  in  the 
vaHses  and  hung  a  red  blanket  for  a  curtain 
at  the  doorway,  while  Lady  Waveryng  and 
Mrs.  Allanby  laid  the  table  and  unpacked  the 
provisions. 

And  then  came  the  merry  meal.  Oh  yes, 
it  was  merry,  in  spite  of  Elsie's  sad  heart  and 
Trant's  melodramatic  love,  and  the  other  love 
that  was  scarcely  innocent  between  the  two 
who  to  gratify  it  must  overleap  barriers. 
Elsie's  knowledge  of  this  secret  love  drowned 
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the  sense  of  her  own  pam.  But  was  it  pos- 
sible that  Lord  Horace  could  feel  for  any 
woman  a  serious  and  absorbing  attachment  ? 
Was  his  light  nature  capable  of  any  tragic 
emotion  ?  If  not,  Mrs.  Allanby's  nature 
certainly  was.  Elsie  watched  the  two.  Her 
brother-in-law  was  haggard  and  pale,  and 
evidently  consumed  by  a  hidden  anxiety. 
Lady  Waveryng  noticed  that  he  was  unlike 
himself,  and  asked  him  if  anything  were 
amiss,  and  if  he  was  fretting  for  Lia.  Lord 
Horace  laughed,  and  became  feverishly  gay. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  he  was 
plunged  in  thought.  Mrs.  Allanby's  mood, 
too,  was  fitful.  In  both  were  the  signs  of 
repressed  excitement.  They  appeared  to 
avoid  each  other.  But  their  e}'es  were  con- 
tinually meeting. 

It   was    a   curious    and   romantic   scene. 
The  lonely  night  and  solemn  mountains,  the 
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black  forest  in  which  perhaps  white  foot  had 
never  trodden,  the  fire-illumined  patch  and 
gray  boulders  that  seemed  to  belong  to 
prima3val  times.  And  in  contrast,  this  little 
group  of  nineteenth-century  people,  all  young 
— almost  all  handsome,  the  outside  band  of 
stockmen  and  the  two  half-castes,  and  this 
inner  circle — the  men  in  their  bushmen's 
dress.  Frank  Halle tt  and  Trant,  stalwart  and 
splendid  with  animal  health  and  vigour ; 
Lord  Horace,  with  his  Apollo  face  and  that 
nameless  stamp  of  the  old-world  aristocracy  ; 
Lady  Waveryng,  with  the  same  stamp — high- 
bred, and  yet  simple,  the  natural  product  of 
centuries  of  civilisation  ;  Mrs.  Allanby — a 
perfumed  exotic,  not  altogether  wholesome ; 
Elsie — wild,  tropical  flower;  and  Minnie 
Pryde — typically  Australian,  reminding  one 
with  a  tendency  for  floral  simile  of  a  sprig  of 
her  own  fresh  native  wattle. 
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Some  one  suggested  songs.  Tr ant's  rich 
voice  rose  and  fell  on  the  luxurious  night  in 
those  exquisitely  passionate  words  of  Shelley, 
*  I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee,'  his  eyes  fixed 
all  the  while  on  Elsie.  It  was  to  her  that  he 
was  singing  :  it  was  for  her  that  his  soul  was 
thrilling.  Poor  Dominic  Trant !  He  was 
almost  poetic  when  he  sang. 

Lord  Horace's  neat  tenor  went  well  with 
his  sister's  mild  but  cultivated  soprano,  in 
some  of  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  airs.  They 
both  liked  modern  opera.  One  song  led  on 
to  another — Gilbert  and  Sullivan  and  nigger 
melodies,  and  old  English  glees,  till  some- 
body— it  was  Lady  Waveryng — cried  out 
that  it  was  a  shame  and  a  treachery  on  this 
Australian  night,  under  these  Southern  stars, 
and  in  this  lonely  Australian  bush,  not  to 
sing  one  truly  Australian  song. 

Then  Trant  lifted  his  voice  again,  in  that 
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favourite  busli  lament  for  the  dead  stockman, 
Lord  Horace  and  the  others  joining  in  the 
refrain  : 

For  he  sleeps  where  the  wattles 

Their  sweet  fragrance  shed, 
And  tall  gum  trees  shadoxo 

The  stockman^s  last  bed. 

And  when  the  music  ceased  there  came  the 
wild  sounds  of  the  Australian  night,  the 
curlew's  moan,  the  howl  of  the  dingoes,  the 
strange  sad  plaint  of  the  native  bear,  which 
is  like  the  cry  of  a  lost  child  ;  and,  through 
all,  the  clank  of  the  horses'  hobbles  and  the 
'  poo-mp,  poom-p  '  of  their  bells.  It  was  a 
long  time  before  Elsie,  on  her  grass-tree  bed, 
fell  asleep,  and  then  she  dreamed  unquiet 
dreams. 

And  the  next  day,  how  wild  and  wonder- 
ful it  was !  They  had  left  their  horses  in 
charge  of  one  of  the  stockmen,  and  were 
threading  their  way  through  the  scrub  to  the 
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foot  of  Bar61in  Fall.  It  was  not  quite  so 
difficult  as  Sam  Shehan's  description  would 
have  made  them  believe,  but  it  was  still 
sufficiently  hard  going  for  even  a  stout  bush- 
man,  to  say  nothing  of  delicate  women. 
They  tried  to  follow  the  bed  of  the  river, 
diverging  only  when  the  waterside  track 
became  impracticable.  For  there  were  quick- 
sands, shmy  and  treacherous,  in  which  at  any 
moment  they  might  have  got  engulfed,  and 
of  which  the  half-castes  showed  a  curious 
knowledge;  and  there  were  giant  trunks  of 
fallen  trees,  and  there  were  landshps  and 
impassable  rocks  and  impenetrable  thickets  of 
the  horrible  prickly  spinifex.  And  there 
was  always  the  especial  danger  to  beware  of 
— the  dreaded  piora,  of  which  they  heard 
much,  but  which  as  yet  they  had  not  seen. 
They  had,  however,  seen  more  than  one  deaf 
adder,   more   dangerous   than   the   pursuing 
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piora,  for  squat  and  sluggish  and  of  colour 
and  shape  resembling  a  bit  of  dead  wood,  it 
may  be  trodden  on  or  kicked  aside  with  con- 
sequences, alas  !  too  fatal. 

Lady  Waveryng's  stout  hunting  habit  was 
torn  in  many  places,  and  her  smart,  high 
boots  were  scratched  and  blistered.  She  was 
the  most  adventurous  of  the  party,  and  kept 
ahead  with  Frank  Hallett,  between  whom  and 
Trant  there  was  a  friendly  rivalship  as  to 
which  should  best  guide  the  fair  being 
committed  to  his  care.  Perhaps  more  than 
once  Frank  envied  Elsie's  cavaher,  but  Elsie 
insisted  that,  for  the  honour  of  the  Luya,  he 
must  in  no  wise  desert  his  English  charge. 
She  herself  had  no  reason  to  complain. 
Trant  was  deference  itself.  Whatever  there 
may  have  been  of  underlying  passion, 
outwardly  he  was  quite  composed,  and 
showed  nothing  of  the  desperation  of  the  day 
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before.  Lord  Horace  and  Mrs.  Allanby 
lagged  somewhat.  She  was  fragile,  and  he 
was  unused  to  such  rough  chmbing.  But  he 
had  the  spirit  of  race,  and  she  would  not  be 
outdone  by  Lady  Waveryng  and  Elsie. 

From  the  spot  where  they  had  encamped 
it  was  not  really  any  great  distance  to  BaroHn, 
it  was  the  roughness  of  the  country  that 
made  the  expedition  so  difficult.  They  had 
left  the  camp  almost  at  dayhght,  and  some 
three  hours  of  arduous  walking  brought  them 
within  sight  of  their  destination.  The  noise 
of  the  Waterfall  had  partly  guided  them, 
increasing  with  every  step  they  took.  They 
had  kept  on  the  edge  of  the  bunya  scrub. 
Once.,  when  Frank  Hallett  had  tried  to  push 
his  way  through  the  thickness  of  the  trees,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  stony  ridge  hard  to  scale, 
Trant  and  Sam  Shehan  had  interposed  in  an 
uneasy  manner,  and  had  assured  him  that  it 
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was  dangerous  to  venture  within  the  mazes  of 
the  scrub,  and  that  progress  was  impossible 
on  account  of  the  density  of  the  prickly- 
foliage.  Frank  had  resented  the  imputation 
on  his  bushmanship,  but  Trant  and  tlie  stock- 
man carried  their  point,  and  they  had  climbed 
over  the  rocks  of  the  river  bed  instead  of 
cfoinor  round. 

And  now,  at  last,  they  were  at  the  base  of 
the  V.  The  mountain  towered  straight 
overhead.  The  precipice  took  a  slight  curve 
to  the  left,  making  another  side  nick  in  the 
mountain,  and  giving  to  the  secondary 
platform  the  appearance  of  an  island,  or 
of  an  extremely  narrow-necked  peninsula. 
They  could  almost  fancy  that  they  saw  the 
waters  of  a  lake  in  the  slight  depression  of 
the  summit.  But  Trant,  who  had  keener 
eyes  than  the  others,  declared  that  it  was 
only  the  sun  making  a  rocky  surface  glisten. 
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'  By  Jove  ! '  cried  Lord  Horace  excitedly, 
'  I'd  give  anything  to  get  to  the  top  of  that 
peak,'  and  he  went  off  to  consult  the 
half-castes.  But  both  Pompo  and  Jack  Nutty 
shook  their  heads,  and  dechned  to  budge  a 
step  further.  Even  they  had  their  supersti- 
tions. 

'  Ba'al,  me  go.  Black  no  like  this  place. 
Debil-debil  sit  down  alongside  Barolin,' 
sulkily  replied  Pompo ;  and  Sam  Shehan 
pointed  to  a  smooth  treacherous  bed  of  sand, 
where  the  river  course  widened  and  wound 
round  the  precipice,  and  explained  with  a 
greater  fulness  of  detail  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  usually  taciturn  demeanour, 
that  no  doubt  the  tales  of  Barolin  Eock  and 
the  second  Waterfall — the  existence  of  which 
he  flatly  denied,  having,  he  said,  gone  as  far 
round  the  precipice  as  it  was  possible  for 
human  being  to  venture — and  the  legend  of 
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the  petrified  chief,  waking  to  lure  his  victims 
to  destruction,  had  arisen  from  the  fact  of  the 
quicksand  which  made  it  impossible  for  man 
or  beast  to  cross  the  river  bed. 

'  Well,  at  any  rate,'  said  Lady  Waveryng, 
who  was  more  tired  than  she  had  expected, 
and  not  altogether  inclined  for  further 
exploration,  '  this  is  well  worth  having  gone 
through  so  much  to  see.' 

The  waterfall,  fed,  it  was  said,  by  a  sub- 
terranean channel  from  the  lake  on  the  top  of 
Mount  Luya,  was  of  no  enormous  height  or 
volume,  but  could  hardly  be  equalled  in 
picturesqueness,  as  it  stole  from  the  black 
masses  of  the  scrub,  with  the  grand  girdling 
precipice  just  above — a  sharp  wavy  line 
against  the  sky — its  colour  a  greenish  white, 
the  band  broken  into  a  foamy  zigzag  midway 
in  its  course,  and  thundering  in  a  cloud  of 
spray  into  a  round  pool  of  deepest  intensest 
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blue,  churned   into   froth  where   the  waters 
met.      The   jagged    pines     gave    a     certain 
weirdness  to  the  scene,  and  the  utter  absence 
of  any  sign  of  humanity  added  to  its  extreme 
wildness  and  desolation.     A  few  giant  gums 
hung  with  moss  grew  a  little  back  from  the 
river  bed.       Here  and  there  was  a  funereal 
cedar,  and   the  ti-trees  on  the  lower   banks 
were   twisted    and    bent   with   the   force   of 
floods,   which    had    left  their   mark   on   the 
precipice  and  had  swept  into  the  watercourse 
huge  boulders  of  stone,  great  tree-trunks,  and 
wrack  of  every  kind.     In  places  the  river  bed 
glistened  with    crystals   as   bright  almost   as 
diamonds.     Close  on  each  side  the  mountains 
rose,  and  always  till  the  naked  rock  began, 
that  dense  black  wilderness  of  scrub. 

Pouches  were  unstrapped,  and  the  half- 
castes,  who  had  been  the  beasts  of  burden, 
undid  their   rolls  of  provisions,  while  flasks 
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were  dipped  in  the  ice-cold  water  of  the  pool- 
There  was  an  hour  to  spare  when  the  light 
repast  was  over.  The  Kodak  came  into 
requisition  again.  Minnie  Pryde  and  Mr. 
Craig  wandered  off  to  collect  crystals.  Lady 
Waveryng,  anxious  to  secure  a  root  of  a 
curious  fern  which  she  saw  growing  on  a 
rock  beside  the  waterfall,  claimed  Frank 
Hallett's  services,  and  Trant  returned  to 
Elsie. 

'  Will  you  do  me  a  favour,'  he  said  with 
repressed  emotion,  '  it's  the  last  favour  I  shall 
ever  ask  you  .^  ' 

'  What  is  it  ?  '  she  asked,  snatching  at  a 
straw  of  excitement.  A  dull  dead  depression 
seemed  to  have  settled  upon  her,  a  nausea  of 
everything.  The  watching  of  Frank  Hallett's 
square  well-knit  figure  as  he  piloted  Lady 
Waveryng  had  got  on  her  nerves.  She  was 
grateful  to  Lady  Waveryng  for  keeping  him. 
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To  have  talked  to  him  would  have  driven  her 
mad  v/ith  irritation.  All  the  time  she  was  in 
imagination  seeing  Blake.  Oh,  why  was  he 
not  here  ? 

'  You  know  that  I  love  you,'  Trant  spoke 
with  a  deadly  quietude  ;  '  I  quite  see  that  my 
love  is  hopeless.  You  are  going  to  marry 
Frank  Hallett  in  a  month's  time.  For  myself, 
I  am  leaving  Australia ;  you  are  driving  me 
away,  you  have  to  a  certain  extent  spoiled 
my  life,  you  owe  me  something,  even  if  it's 
only  indulgence  of  a  sentimental  whim.' 

'  Well,  tell  me  ;  if  I  can  I  will  grant  you 
the  favour.' 

'  You  mightn't  think  me  a  man  of 
sentiment.  But  I  assure  you  that  I  have 
fancies  that  are  not  unpoetic.  Do  you 
remember  speaking  about  the  legend  of  the 
Barolin  rock,  and  that  you  were  determined 
at  any  cost  to  reach  it  ?     You  are  at  the  Fall, 
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but  your  keenness  to  see  the  petrified  chief 
seems  to  have  left  you.' 

'  Sam  Shehan  says  there's  no  such  rock,' 
she  answered. 

'  There  is.  I  have  seen  it,  it's  exactly  as 
you  told  me  Yoolaman  Tommy  described  it, 
a  rock  like  a  man's  head  with  a  beard  and 
long  hair  of  grey  moss.' 

'  How  did  you  find  that  out  ? '  she  asked 
interested. 

'  Because  I  came  here.  I  was  determined 
that  I,  and  no  other,  should  stand  with  you 
before  that  rock.  I  meant  to  tell  you  there 
of  my  love  ;  you  see,  however,  that  I  couldn't 
wait  for  that.  Now  I  want  you  to  let  me  bid 
you  there  my  last  good-bye.  No  other  white 
woman  will  ever  have  stood  there,  Elsie,'  he 
went  on.  '  There's  a  secret  track  throui^h 
the  mountain  known  only  to  one  or  two  of 
the  blacks.     Pompo  showed   it   to   me.     At 
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one  time  the  blacks  had  their  mysterious 
Bora  grounds  here,  and  then  something 
happened — I  think  from  Pompo's  description 
that  it  must  have  been  an  earthquake 
shock — and  since  then  they  have  had  a  super- 
stitious terror  of  the  place,  and  will  never 
speak  of  it.  They  look  upon  it  as  the  abode 
of  the  Great  Yoolatanah,  and  it's  sacrilege 
to  give  any  information  about  it.  But  as 
I  have  told  you,  Pompo  would  do  anything 
for  me.' 

'  Oh !  go  on.  This  is  quite  interesting. 
Is  it  far  ?  ' 

'  Not  half  a  mile.  We  could  2;o  and  come 
back  before  it  is  time  to  start  for  the  camp. 
Elsie,  will  you  come?  ' 

She  looked  doubtful.  The  man's  eager- 
ness frightened  her  a  little.  And  yet  she 
loved  danger.  '  Why  do  you  so  want  me  to 
go  ?     May  Minnie  Pryde  come  ? ' 
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'Minnie  Pryde ! '     He  gave  a  gesture  of 
disgust. 

'Then  Lady  Waveryng.  Think  of  her  book.' 
'  No.  To  rob  the  whole  thing  of  its 
poetry,  its  one  especial  charm  to  me !  I 
have  thought  of  this  and  nothing  else  since 
we  planned  the  picnic.  I  am  thankful  Blake 
is  not  with  us,'  he  went  on,  '  for  now  I  can 
have  you  to  myself — no  one  to  interpose. 
Oh,  I  know  you  love  Blake  ;  you  need  not 
deny  it.  He  has  been  here  too.  And  you, 
he,  and  I  will  for  ever  be  associated  with  this 
wild  poetic  spot.  Elsie,  you  are  the  one 
poetic  element  of  my  Australian  life — ^you  are 
the  goddess  of  these  wilds.  I  want  you  to  be 
enshrined  in  them  as  it  were — enshrined  in 
my  heart — -in  my  memory.  It  is  a  fitting 
scene  for  an  everlasting  farewell.'  He 
laughed  in  a  grim  way,  yet  his  face  twitched 
with  emotion. 
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'  Well  ?  '  he  said.  '  Are  you  afraid  of 
me?' 

*No.  I  have  often  told  you  that  I  am  not 
afraid  of  you.' 

'  Prove  it  then.' 

'  Besides,'  she  added  laughing,  '  look  here. 
Frank  gave  me  this,  and  1  have  been 
practising.  It  is  a  precaution  against  Moon- 
light.' 

She  showed  him  a  tiny  pocket  pistol, 
which  she  took  from  under  the  jacket  of  her 
habit. 

He  laughed  again,  too.  '  You  won't  need 
it.  And  I  don't  believe  you  could  hit  a 
haystack  if  you  tried.  I  promise  that  I  won't 
even  ask  you  to  kiss  me.  I'll  take  your  hand 
in  mine,  and  I'll  look  into  your  eyes,  and  I'll 
say  "  Good-bye,  Elsie  VaUiant "  ' 

'  No,  no  ;  not  that,'  she  cried — '  not  good- 
bye, Elsie  VaUiant.     Only  good-bye.' 
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'  As  you  like.  Will  you  come  ?  They  are 
all  going  off  except  Mrs.  Allanby.' 

It  was  so.  Frank  Hallett  turned  as  he 
followed  Lady  Waveryng.  '  Won't  you  come 
with  us,  Elsie  .^ ' 

"  No,'  she  said,  and  laughed.  '  Two  is 
company,  you  know,  and  three  is  trumpery : 
and  I  don't  fancy  climbing  the  waterfall.' 

'  I  dare  say  you  are  right,'  he  said,  a  little 
wistfully ;  '  you  must  not  tire  yourself,  and 
you  mustn't  lose  yourself  if  you  wander  about. 
Don't  let  us  miss  each  other,  we  ought  not  to 
be  too  long.' 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Trant  has  promised  to  take  care 
of  me,'  she  said  lightly. 

'  And,  as  I  have  been  here  before,'  said 
Trant,  '  and  know  the  country,  Miss  Yalliant 
would  be  quite  safe  even  if  we  did  miss  each 
other.     I  could  take  her  back  to  the  camp.' 

Frank  looked  a  little  uneasy.     '  You  had 
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better  stay  quietly  here,'  he  said,  '  hke  Mrs. 
Allanby,  who  is  too  tired  to  stir  another 
step.' 

Mrs.  Allanby  was  reclining  in  a  graceful 
attitude  against  a  rock,  and  Lord  Horace,  not 
far  from  her,  was  in  an  absent  manner  prod- 
ding the  crevices  of  a  natural  rockery,  out 
of  which  grew  ferns  and  strange  spiky 
plants. 

'  For  goodness'  sake,  look  out  for  snakes,' 
said  Trant  to  him.  '  This  place  swarms  with 
them.' 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 

THE  ROCK  OF  THE  HUMAN  HEAD 

Elsie  turned  away  from  the  married  and  for- 
bidden lovers  with  a  little  shiver  of  disgust, 
and  she  and  Trant,  unnoticed  by  the  other 
two,  strolled  presently  out  of  the  gorge.  The 
turn  of  a  rocky  screen  put  them  out  of  sight. 
They  stood  presently  in  front  of  the  preci- 
pice, and  apparently  further  progress  seemed 
barred.     '  Well  ? '  she  said. 

Trant  pointed  with  a  staff  he  had  cut 
from  a  stout  gum-sapling  to  a  hole  just 
above  her  head,  half  covered  with  hoya 
creepers.  It  looked,  only  that  it  was  too 
large,  like  the  hole  of  a  wallaby  or  native 
bear.     He  swung  himself  up  to  it.     '  I  could 
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take  you  another  way,'  he  said,  '  but  this  will 
save  tune.'  In  a  moment  he  had  disappeared 
within  the  hole,  which  she  now  saw  was  even 
larger  than  it  had  seemed,  and  must  have  a 
drop  within.  The  upper  part  of  his  body 
showed,  and  his  arm  and  the  staff,  which  he 
stretched  down. 

'  Do  you  think  you  could  put  your  foot 
in  that  little  cleft  ?  '  he  said.  '  You  will  find 
it  much  easier  than  it  looks ;  then  take  my 
hand,  and  I  will  hft  you  here.' 

She  did  as  he  bade  her.  The  girl  liked 
mystery,  and  her  face  was  flushed  with  in- 
terest. In  a  few  moments  she  found  herself 
walking  on  a  higher  level  within  the  rampart 
of  the  rock  in  a  kind  of  corridor,  with  the 
sky  far  overhead.  '  Oh,  how  extraordinary ! 
she  cried. 

He  repeated  his  caution  against  snakes,  and 
made  her  lift  her  habit  and   show  him  her 
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boots  and  gaiters,  which  he  declared  stout 
enough  ahiiost  to  defy  a  serpent's  fangs.  The 
corridor  dipped  down  every  now  and  then, 
and  was  sufficiently  rough  walking  for  her 
frequently  to  require  his  helping  hand.  Once 
when  it  was  withdrawn  for  him  to  cut  away 
a  prickly  creeper,  that  the  late  heavy  rains 
had  evidently  detached  from  the  outer  rock, 
she  stumbled  and  fell,  and  in  doing  so  hit  her 
knee  against  a  hard  object,  which  she  picked 
up.  To  her  astonishment  it  was  a  horse's 
shoe. 

'  How  could  this  possibly  have  got  here  ?  * 
she  cried.  '  It  is  not  conceivable  that  a  horse 
could  have  climbed  that  wall  and  come  in  by 
the  hole.' 

'  The  hole  is  big  enough,'  said  Trant,  with 
his  queer  laugh,  'and  trained  horses  have 
been  known  to  do  more  extraordinary  feats 
even  than  that.     The  wall  isn't  really  so  steep 
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as  it  looks.  But,'  he  added  hastily,  '  it  is  far 
more  likely  that  there  has  been  a  stockman 
here  at  some  time — Sam  Shehan,  perhaps — 
who  threw  the  shoe  against  the  rock  and 
struck  our  hole  with  it,  probably,  fcr  I  am 
quite  of  Mr.  Frank  Hallett's  opinion,'  added 
Trant  with  candour,  '  that  in  the  days  before 
his  reformation,  Sam  Shehan  did  a  httle 
cattle-duffing  business,  and  made  use  of  this 
place,  which  is  out  of  the  way,  and  yet  close 
at  hand,  as  a  plant.' 

'  Mr.  Trant,'  exclaimed  Elsie,  '  does  it  not 
strike  you  that  this  is  just  the  kind  of  place 
Moonlight  might  choose  to  hide  in  ?  ' 

'  If  it  were,'  said  Trant  grimly,  '  I  should 
have  been  a  richer  man  by  the  5,000/.  reward 
which  a  liberal  Leichardt's  Land  Government 
offer  for  his  capture,  to  say  nothing  of  Lord 
Waveryng's  1,000/.  And  if  I  had  not  chosen 
to    avail    myself    of    the    opportunity,   Sam 
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Shehan  would  certainly  have  done  so.  We 
explored  this  spot  thoroughly  when  Captain 
Macpherson  was  at  the  Gorge.  Very  likely 
the  shoe  was  pitched  over  the  wall  then.' 

They  emerged  from  the  passage,  which 
gave  out  upon  an  open  ledge,  and  which,  as 
they  saw,  skirted  the  quicksand.  Descending 
sheer  from  the  ledge  was  a  precipice  lapped 
by  a  long,  deep,  black  lagoon,  into  which  the 
sands  shelved.  The  ledge,  though  fairly 
wide,  would  have  been  hardly  perceivable 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  watercourse. 
While  in  the  passage  they  had  been  steadily 
mounting  upward,  and  now,  Elsie  saw,  were 
about  half  the  height  of  the  lower  crater 
peak.  And  then,  as  they  turned  a  rounded 
corner,  she  came,  still  mounting,  suddenly  in 
sight  of  the  legendary  Barolin  rock. 

Yes,  it  was  exactly  as  King  Tommy  of 
Yoolaman  had  described  it — a  great,  black, 
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bluff  boulder,  fashioned  by  Nature  into  the 
rude  semblance  of  a  human  head,  the  back 
part  of  which,  being  somewhat  corrugated 
and  affording  a  deposit  ground  for  drift  and 
wind-blown  particles,  had  become  overgrown 
with  grey  hanging  lichen  that  in  the  distance 
gave  the  appearance  of  an  old  man's  hair. 
Strangely  solemn  and  impressive  did  this 
rough -hewn  image  seem,  set  in  this  desolate 
grandeur  of  mountain  and  scrub.  They 
were  within  a  few  yards  of  the  rock.  Here 
the  ledge  widened  out  into  a  sort  of  plateau, 
where  grew  some  dark  green  shrubs  with  a 
strong- scented  yellow  flower  which  she  did 
not  know,  and  a  quantity  of  the  sage  green 
aromatic  plant  that  abounded  at  Point  Eow. 
Out  of  the  precipice  behind  waved  a  pro- 
fusion of  feathery  rock-lihes,  and  there  were 
many  other  flowers  and  plants,  making  the 
spot    a    mass    of    colour    and    bloom.     She 
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noticed  now  for  the  first  time — perhaps  be- 
cause it  cut  the  vegetation — that  there  was  a 
distinct  track  leading  right  up  to  the  rock. 
Trant  remarked  the  direction  of  her  eyes. 
'  That  must  have  been  made  by  the  blacks  on 
their  way  to  the  sacred  ceremony.  Would 
you  like  to  see  a  Bora  ground,  Miss  YaUiant  ? 
There's  a  sort  of  cave  behind  that  rock.' 

Elsie  followed  him,  excited  by  the  ad- 
venture. The  rock  of  the  human  head  stood 
out  from  the  mountain  behind  it.  Between  it 
and  the  precipice  was  a  shadowy  space,  and 
here  the  wall  scooped  inward.  Trant  put 
out  his  hand  and  took  Elsie's.  '  Take  care  ! 
it  is  dark,  and  you  may  stumble.' 

She  suffered  herself  to  be  guided  along 
what  seemed  a  narrow  gallery.  Presently 
she  knew  that  they  were  in  a  cave,  and  as 
they  moved  gropingly  on,  she  felt  by  the 
rush  of  air,  and   a  certain  sense  of  space  and 
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dryness,  that  the  cave  was  a  large  one.  And 
then  a  sudden  feeling  of  terror  overcame  her. 
Anything  might  happen  to  her  here.  How 
had  she  been  so  mad  as  to  trust  herself  in 
this  lonely  place  with  Dominic  Trant  ? 

'  I  don't  like  it,'  she  exclaimed  nervously. 
'  Mr.  Trant,  I  feel  frightened.  I  should  like 
to  get  back  to  the  others.  Take  me  out  of 
this.' 

'  In  a  few  moments.  It  is  the  darkness 
that  frightens  you.  There  is  light  when  we 
come  to  the  Bora  ground ;  and  it  is  really 
worth  your  while  to  see  it.' 

'  I  don't  care  to  see  the  Bora  ground,'  she 
answered.  '  I  hate  this  darkness.  Please 
take  me  back  to  the  others.' 

'  If  you  will  wait  a  moment  I  will  light  a 
match,'  he  said,  '  and  then  you  will  see  where 
v/e  are,  and  will  not  be  frightened  any 
longer.' 
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He  released  her  hand,  and  she  fancied 
that  she  heard  him  fumbhng.  It  was  so  dim 
that  she  could  only  just  see  his  form.  Then 
he  seemed  to  move  behind  her. 

'  What  are  you  doing  ? '  she  said  sharply. 

'  There  is  a  draught.  I  want  to  get  into 
the  shelter  of  the  rock,'  he  replied. 

Elsie  waited  for  the  light.  It  never  came. 
Suddenly  she  became  aware  of  an  odd  sickly 
odour,  and  at  the  same  instant  something  was 
thrown  over  her  face — something  wet  and 
suffocating.  She  struggled,  became  dizzy, 
with  a  strange  singing  in  her  ears.  And  then 
she  knew  no  more. 
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CHAPTER  XXXin 


ENTRAPPED 


When  she  came  to  herself,  she  thought  for  a 
few  moments  that  she  must  be  in  a  dream,  so 
strange  was  the  scene  upon  which  her  eyes 
opened.  She  was  no  longer  in  darkness. 
The  sun  shone  high  in  the  heavens,  and  its 
rays  fell  upon  what  seemed  to  be  a  grassy 
meadow,  green  with  a  greenness  rivalled 
only  by  the  cultivation  paddock  at  Tunimbah. 
She  was  not  sure  that  this  was  not  a  cul- 
tivation paddock.  There  were  young  oats 
certainly  springing  close  to  her.  She  seemed 
to  be  lying  on  the  grass,  and  her  head  was 
resting  on  a  roll  of  soft  blankets.  And  there 
was  a  patch  of  Indian  corn,  and  here  was  a 
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stack  of  hay  built  against  a  wall.  Her  eyes 
went  upward.  What  a  high  wall  it  was  !  It 
seemed  to  reach  to  the  sky.  And  there  were 
green  things  growing  out  of  it,  and  it  had  a 
wavy  outline  against  the  blue,  sharp  and 
jagged  here  and  there,  like  rocky  teeth. 
Then  her  gaze  came  down  and  moved  onward. 
There  was  another  wall  opposite,  with  the 
field  between— a  wall  of  rock  all  round.  She 
was  in  some  gigantic  room  without  a  roof, 
and  with  a  floor  that  was  like  a  cultivation 
paddock,  and  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
paddock  she  saw  a  waterhole  clear  and 
darkly  blue.  She  also  saw  that  there  were 
several  horses  grazing  in  the  paddock — and 
one  or  two  penned  in  a  small  stockyard  at  the 
further  end  of  this  natural  enclosure. 

Where  could  she  be  ?  She  tried  to  think 
back.  And  she  became  conscious  of  a  deadly 
nausea  which  made  her  feel  like  fainting,  but 
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which  passed  presently.  She  became  aware 
also  of  that  horrid  sickly  odour  which  clung 
to  her.  And  this  recalled  to  her  the  scene 
of  the  cave,  and  the  expedition  with  Trant. 

She  staggered  to  her  feet,  and  turned  to 
find  Trant  leaning  against  the  wall  close 
beside  her,  and  watching  her  anxiously.  He 
was  very  pale,  and  his  face  was  set  and 
determined.  Elsie  understood  everything 
now.  This  was  the  meaning  of  his  melo- 
dramatic words.  This  was  his  plot  for  carry- 
ing her  off.  To  this  end  had  he  used  his 
knowledge  of  this  natural  hiding-place,  with 
the  secret  of  which  only  the  blacks  were 
acquainted.  With  what  devilish  cleverness 
and  apparent  innocence  he  had  carried  out 
his  purpose  !  She  was  helpless  as  a  trapped 
animal.  She  looked  wildly  round.  The 
mountain  was  her  prison.  How  was  she  to 
escape  ?  and  even  if  she  succeeded  in  making 
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her  escape  from  this  prison,  how  find  her  way- 
through  the  wider  prison  of  the  bunya  scrub 
and  down  the  trackless  .gorges  to  human 
habitation  ?  Elsie's  heart  sank  with  deadly 
fear.  But  she  had  a  brave  spirit,  and  she 
determined  that  she  would  never  yield.  She 
remembered  her  pistol,  and  felt  for  it  at  her 
waist.  It  was  gone.  Fool  that  she  had  been 
to  show  Trant  her  weapon ! 

'  I  have  taken  it  from  you,'  he  said 
quietly.  '  I  don't  think  I  was  in  much 
danger  of  being  shot  by  you  ;  but  I  didn't 
want  to  run  the  risk.' 

'If  I  had  failed  to  shoot  you,'  she  said,  '  I 
should  have  shot  myself.  I  understand  every- 
thing now.  This  is  what  all  your  wild 
bravado  about  carrying  me  off  meant ;  a  base 
cowardly  plot  to  decoy  a  helpless  girl.  Mr. 
Trant,  I  am  ashamed  for  you  ;  you,  wliom  I 
trusted,  thinking  you  were  a  man  of  honour.' 
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'  Don't  taunt  me,'  he  said,  with  an  almost 
sad  quietude.  *  I  deserve  everything  that  you 
could  say  ;  every  reproach  you  could  hurl  at 
me.  I  have  acted  like  a  coward  and  a  villain, 
But  my  excuse  is  this :  I  love  you,  Elsie ;  and 
here  was  no  other  way.' 

'  You  love  me,'  she  repeated,  '  and  you 
fancy  that  you  can  make  me  care  for  you  by 
this  means?  Don't  you  know  that  you  are 
making  me  hate  you  ?  ' 

'  No,'  he  said, '  you  won't  hate  me,  because 
you  will  see  that  though  I  can  do  a  desperate 
thing  to  win  a  woman's  love,  I  can  also  re- 
strain myself  to  act  like  a  gentleman.  I  shall 
treat  you  with  the  respect  that  I  should  pay 
to  a  queen — to  my  own  sister.  I  can't  say 
more.' 

Elsie  flushed  deeply,  and  was  silent  for  a 
moment.  '  I  thank  you  for  that,  at  least,' 
she    said.     '  Will     you    prove    your    words 
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by  taking  me  back  to — to  my  future  hus- 
band ? ' 

'  No,'  he  cried  passionately.  '  Do  you 
want  to  madden  me?  I  will  not  take  you 
back  to  your  future  husband.  You  are  with 
your  future  husband.  I  don't  intend  to  let 
you  leave  this  place  till  you  go  with  me  to  be 
married.' 

'  Mr.  Trant,  this  is  madness — this  is  sheer 
absurdity.  Do  you  imagine  that  you  can 
keep  me  shut  up  here — do  you  suppose  that 
the  whole  district  won't  rise  to  search  for  me  ? 
Do  you  suppose  that  they  will  not  find  me  ?  ' 

'  Let  them  try,'  said  he  calmly.  '  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  district,  headed  by  Mr. 
Frank  Hallett,  will  come  out  in  search  of 
you  ;  but  I  don't  think  they  are  at  all  likely 
to  find  their  way  here.  No  one  knows  the 
secret  of  this  place,  but  those  whom  I  can 
trust  not  to  betray  it.' 
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'  You  said  that  Captain  Macpherson  had 
been  here.' 

'No,  I  did  not  say  so.  Captain 
Macpherson  would  as  soon  think  of  searching 
for  you — or  for  Moonhght — on  the  topmost 
peak  of  Burrum.' 

'  Then  it  is  only  Sam  Shehan  and  the  half- 
castes  who  know  it  ?  ' 
'  Yes.' 

'  And  Mr.  Blake  ? '  she  asked  eagerly. 
'  Tell  me,  does  Mr.  Blake  know  it .?  ' 

'  I  cannot  tell  you.'  A  change  came  over 
Trant's  face.  '  No,'  he  added,  deliberately 
lying,  '  Blake  does  not  know  it.' 

Elsie  believed  him.  How  should  Blake 
know  it  ?  How  should  he  lend  himself  to 
such  a  scheme  of  iniquity? 

'  Mr.  Trant,'  she  said,  '  you  know  that  you 
cannot  keep  me  here.  The  idea  is  nonsense. 
You    are   only   trying    to   fright^^n   me    into 
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making  you  some  promise,  or  perhaps  you 
are  only  playing  some  practical  joke  on  me. 
Tell  me,  is  that  it  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  no,'  he  answered.  '  I  assure  you  I 
am  playing  no  practical  joke.  I'm  in  deadly 
earnest.' 

'  You  will  never  frighten  me  into  making 
you  any  promise,'  she  said  firmly.  '  You 
may  think  I'm  only  a  weak  girl,  but  I've 
got  plenty  of  pluck ;  I'm  not  going  to 
give  in.' 

'  I  know  you  have  got  plenty  of  pluck,'  he 
said,  looking  at  her  admiringly.  '  That's  one 
reason  why  I  love  you.' 

'You  think  that  I  should  be  afraid  of 
getting  lost  in  the  Bush.  But  I  tell  you  that 
I  am  not.  I  shall  get  out,  and  I  shall  find  my 
way  to  Tunimbah.' 

'Try,'  he  said,  'I  give  you  full  leave. 
I  shan't  handcuff  you.     I  shan't  chain  you. 
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Eoam  about   as  you  please,  and  try  to  find 
your  way  out  of  your  prison.' 

She  moved  from  him  a  few  steps  and 
walked  on,  examining  the  rocky  wall.  Then 
she  realised  how  faint  and  weak  she  was. 
She  attributed  this  to  the  chloroform.  Her 
indignation  rose. 

'  You  have  made  me  sick  with  that 
horrible  stuff — and  you  call  yourself  a  gentle- 
man !  Oh  !  Mr.  Trant,  how  dared  you — how 
could  you  do  so  mean  a  thing  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  it  was  a  mean  thing.  I  own  it,  and 
I  am  ashamed  of  it.  But  I  wish  to  tell  you 
this.  I  did  not  take  one  Uttle  advantage  of 
your  helplessness  beyond  carrying  you  here 
in  my  arms.  I  might  have  kissed  you,  and  I 
was  tempted  to  do  it,  but  I  didn't.  I  kept 
my  promise.' 

She  made  no  answer.  '  Elsie,'  he  said,  '  I 
was  afraid  I  should  never  bring  you  to.     You 
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were  so  long  insensible  that  I  was  afraid.  I 
tried  to  make  you  swallow  some  brandy. 
Take  some  now.' 

He  held  out  the  cup  of  his  flask  to  her. 
She  felt  need  of  the  restorative,  but  stopped 
as  she  stretched  out  her  hand. 

'  How  do  I  know  that  you  have  not 
drugged  it  ? ' 

'  I  swear  to  you  that  I  have  not.  And  if 
it  comes  to  that,  are  you  going  to  starve 
yourself,  and  die  of  thirst?  Everything  I 
give  you  might  be  drugged.' 

'  That  is  true,'  she  said,  '  and  I  shall  need 
my  strength.'  She  drank  the  brandy. 
'  What  time  is  it  ?  '  she  asked  suddenly. 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  '  It  is  exactly 
midday.' 

'  And  they  were  to  start  back  at  eleven. 
But  they  won't  leave  the  Fall.  They'll  miss 
me,  and  they  will  hunt  for  me.    They'll  coo-ee, 
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and  they'll  hear  me  answering  back.'  She 
began  to  send  out  long  ineffectual  coo-ees. 

'  You  may  save  your  breath,'  he  said.  '  It 
would  be  simply  impossible  to  hear  you 
through  the  thickness  of  the  mountain.  And 
they  will  naturally  suppose  that  we  have  gone 
on  towards  the  camp.' 

Elsie  gave  a  faint  groan.  '  Oh  !  Frank,' 
she  cried  helplessly  ;  '  Oh  !   Ina — Horace  ! ' 
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But  when  Elsie,  in  her  helpless  despair,  called 
aloud  on  Lord  Horace  and  Ina,  she  did  not 
know  the  tragedy  which  had  befallen  Horace, 
and  both  Ina  and  another  woman.  Erank 
and  Lady  Waveryng  had  gone  some  way  in 
search  of  specimens  of  ferns.  IViinnie  Pryde 
and  her  lover — for  such  he  now  was — had 
disappeared.  The  young  man  with  the 
Kodak  was  posing  the  half  castes  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  Fall,  and  Sam  Shehan  was 
jogging  sulkily  back  towards  the  camp.  All 
these  several  persons,  with  the  exception  of 
the  stockman,  were  recalled  by  piercing 
shrieks  rising  above  the  roar  of  the  waterfall. 
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Lady  Waveryng  turned  very  pale. 

'Good  heavens!  what  is  that?'  she 
cried. 

'I  am  afraid  something  has  happened,' 
said  Frank  Hallett.  He  only  thought  of  Elsie, 
and  strode  on  over  stones  and  fallen  trees,  and 
through  patches  of  spinifex,  like  one  possessed 
with  fear.  Lady  Waveryng  struggled  to  keep 
pace  with  him.  Others  had  heard  the  shrieks. 
The  young  man  with  the  Kodak  was  leaping 
the  brushwood  from  an  opposite  direction, 
and  so  were  Minnie  Pryde  and  Mr.  Craig. 

'What  is  the  matter?'  they  all  cried. 
'  Has  anything  happened  to  Elsie  ? '  They, 
too,  thought  of  Elsie. 

But  there  was  no  sound  nor  sign  of  Elsie. 
It  was  Mrs.  Allanby  who  came  tragically 
forward.  Her  face  was  like  death.  She 
could  scarcely  speak,  and  only  pointed  with 
nerveless  hand  to  where  Lord  Horace,  looking 
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Strangely    dazed    and    heavy,    was     leaning 
against  a  flat-topped  rock. 

'  He  put  his  hand  on  it,'  gasped  Mrs. 
AUanby.  '  It  bit  him.'  And  then  she  uttered 
a  heartrending  shriek.  '  Oh,  my  God !  it  is 
my  punishment.  What  shall  I  do  ?  what  shall 
I  do  ?     He  is  all  I  had  in  the  world.' 

Lady  Waveryng  gave  a  sudden  start,  and 
looked  at  her  straight  with  her  proud  eyes 
from  under  her  level  brow.  She  went  direct 
to  Mrs.  AUanby,  never  losing  her  presence  of 
mind,  though  she  seemed  to  see  at  a  glance 
what  had  happened.  She  took  Mrs.  AUanby 's 
hand. 

'  Hush,'  she  said  imperiously,  but  very 
low.  '  You  mustn't  say  such  things  ;  for  his 
sake  and  for  your  own,  and  for  the  sake  of 
his  wife.' 

'It  has  bitten  him,'  cried  Mrs.  AUanby, 
'  and  I  fainted  when  I  saw  it,  and  there's  been 
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time  lost.  Can't  you  do  anything  ?  Oh,  can't 
you  do  anything?  But  I  know  you  can't. 
It's  deadly ' 

And  then  she  was  seized  with  a  fit  of 
shuddering. 

Lady  Waveryng  shook  her  off,  as  though 
she  too  had  been  a  reptile,  and  rushed  to  her 
brother's  side. 

'  Take  care,  Em,'  he  said.  'I'm  done  for, 
dear,  and  the  beast  is  there  yet.' 

And  on  the  flat  top  of  the  rock,  sluggish, 
stunted  of  shape,  and  with  the  cruel  broad 
head  of  the  deadly  reptile,  was  the  death 
adder  which  had  bitten  him. 

Mr.  Craig  killed  it.  Frank  Hallett  had  his 
knife  out  in  a  twinkhng.     '  Where  ?  '  he  said. 

Lord  Horace  held  out  his  hand.  Frank 
made  one  or  two  transverse  cuts,  and  then 
unhesitatingly  put  his  mouth  to  the  wound 
and  sucked  the  blood,  while  Minnie  Pryde's 
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squatter  tied  a  ligature  tightly  round  the 
arm. 

'Too  late,  old  chap,'  said  Lord  Horace 
faintly.  '  It's  all  up  with  me.  All  I  can  do 
is  to  die  game,  and  whatever  we  Gages  were, 
bad  or  good,  we  all  of  us  could  do  that — - 
couldn't  we,  Em  ?  ' 

Lady  Waveryng's  eyes  gave  the  answer. 
She  was  very  pale,  almost  stunned  by  the  blow, 
but  she  never  lost  her  self-possession,  a  con- 
trast to  the  weeping,  panic-stricken  woman 
whom  Lord  Horace  loved. 

'  Can  nothing  be  done  ?  '  she  said,  turning 
to  Frank,  and  sweeping  Mrs.  AUanby  with 
her  gaze.  '  Brandy,  ammonia — is  there  no 
ammonia  ? ' 

They  had  already  begun  pouring  brandy 
down  Lord  Horace's  throat.  No  one  had 
ammonia,  an  omission  for  which  Frank  cursed 
himself;    he    usually    carried    his   injecting 
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apparatus  with  him  on  the  run,  in  the  snake 
season  ;  upon  this  occasion  he  had  forgotten 
it.  But  in  the  face  of  that  murderous  blunt- 
headed  reptile  they  all  knew  that  neither 
brandy  nor  ammonia  could  be  of  any  avail. 

Lord  Horace's  face  had  become  waxen  in 
hue,  and  already  he  had  the  dull  dazed  look 
of  a  drunken  man.  It  was  only  his  healthy 
vitality  which  had  kept  the  poison  from 
working  more  speedily.  He  staggered  as 
they  walked  him  to  and  fro,  and  before  many 
minutes  the  collapse  came.  Frank  and  Lady 
Waveryng  did  all  they  could  to  rouse  him, 
and  with  an  effort  he  collected  his  dying 
faculties. 

The  others  had  drawn  aside.  Only  Mrs. 
Allanby  clung  to  him,  and  Lady  Waveryng, 
stern  and  stately,  and  yet  pitiful,  stood  shield- 
ing them  both. 
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*  Horace,'  she  said,  '  is  there  anything  you 
would  hke  me  to  tell  Ina  ?  ' 

Lord  Horace's  glazed  eyes  fastened  them- 
selves on  his  sister  beseechingly,  and  wandered 
from  her  to  Mrs.  Allanby.  '  Don't  let  Ina 
know,'  he  said,  '  and  take  care  of  her.  I 
wasn't  good  enough  for  Ina.' 

And  those  were  the  last  words  he  spoke. 

As  if  obeying  his  last  behest.  Lady 
Waveryng,  when  all  was  over,  took  Mrs. 
Allanby  very  gently  by  the  hand  and  placed 
her  on  a  ledge,  in  an  angle  of  the  rocks, 
where  the  poor  woman  sank  moaning  hys- 
terically. 

'  It  is  my  punishment,'  she  cried.  '  God 
has  sent  His  vengeance  upon  me.  Do  you 
know  what  he  was  doing  when  that  thing 
fastened  on  him  ?  He  had  his  arm  round  me  : 
he  kissed  me,  he  had  put  his  hand  down  on 
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the    rock.     His   kiss — oh,  my  God  !  his   last 
kiss/ 

'  Hush,'  said  Lady  Waveryng  shuddering. 
*  He  is  dead.     Think  of  his  wife.' 

'  She  never  loved  him,'  Mrs.  Allanby 
broke  out.  '  She  loved  Frank  Hallett,  who  is 
going  to  marry  her  sister.  She  married  him 
so  that  she  might  not  be  in  her  sister's  way.  I 
know  it.  No  one  told  me.  It  came  to  me.  I 
saw  it  in  her  look.  It  was  in  her  voice  when  she 
poke  to  Frank.  I  told  him.  She  is  very  good, 
too  good  for  him,  I  suppose.  I  was  better  suited 
for  him.  .  .  .  What  does  it  matter  to  her  ? 
The  poor  woman  wandered  on.  '  She  will  be 
glad  after  a  little  while  that  he  is  dead.  They 
never  could  have  been  happy.  If  she  had 
been  a  different  woman  he  wouldn't  have 
wanted  me.  He  did  want  me.  I  don't  know 
what  would  have  come  of  it.  I  suppose  we 
should  have  gone  off  together  ;  he  asked  me 
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to  go — it  was  almost  settled — yesterday,  as 
we  rode  out.  And  now  he  is  dead.  And 
what  is  to  become  of  me?  I  worshipped 
him — I  would  have  died  for  him.  You  should 
be  sorry  for  me.' 

'  I  am  sorry  for  you,'  said  Lady  Waveryng. 
'  I  will  take  care  of  you.  I  will  shield  you. 
Only  for  your  own  sake — for  his  sake — don't 
betray  him  now  that  he  is  dead ;  and  remember 
that  he  was  my  favourite  brother,  and  that  if 
you  mourn  him  as  having  lost  your  all,  I,  too, 
have  lost  almost  the  dearest  thing  in  the 
world  to  me.' 

Mrs.  AUanby  grew  more  composed. 
Gradually  she  sank  into  a  silent,  tearless  con- 
dition, keeping  close  to  Lady  Waveryng,  while 
arrangements  were  being  made  for  taking  the 
dead  man  to  the  camp.  It  was  Frank  Hallett 
who  organised  these.  A  rough  litter  was 
prepared,  on  which  the  body  was  laid,  and 
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they  carried  it  in  turns  througli  the  gorges 
and  along  the  scrub,  to  the  point  where  the 
horses  were  waiting. 

Trant  stood  motionless  against  the  wall  of 
the  old  crater.  Elsie,  strengthened  by  the 
brandy  she  had  drunk,  left  him  and  walked 
on,  determined  to  take  the  bearings  of  her 
prison.  She  walked  steadily,  examining  every 
inch  of  the  wall  for  an  opening.  She  even 
looked  for  some  little  zigzag  path,  some 
crumbling  of  the  stone,  some  wallaby  hole, 
but  there  was  none.  For  the  most  part  the 
wall  was  of  naked  rock,  with  here  and  there 
patches  of  hanging  creepers,  and  as  the  sun 
lowered,  so  long  was  the  shadow  it  cast  that 
she  supposed  the  wall  to  be  two  or  three 
hundred  feet  in  height.  She  had  walked 
almost  round  the  enclosure  when  she  at  last 
saw  an  opening,  leading,  she  imagined,  into  the 
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cave  through  which  she  had  passed  from  the 
outer  world  into  this  strange  retreat.  She 
went  in  and  found  herself  in  a  lofty  rock 
chamber,  from  which  led  several  smaller 
grottos,  one  of  which  was  evidently  used  as  a 
kind  of  stable,  for  there  was  fodder  in  it  and 
the  trace  of  a  horse's  occupation.  Saddles, 
bridles,  and  stout  leather  saddle-bags  lay 
stacked  on  the  ground  near  the  entrance  to 
the  stable  cell.  She  wondered  vaguely  how 
they  had  come  there,  and  by  whom  the  place 
was  used,  but  she  was  too  dazed  and  her  mind 
too  pre-occupied  with  her  own  danger  for  the 
real  truth  to  take  any  hold  upon  her  faculties. 
There  was  no  outlet  to  the  stable  cell.  Of 
that  she  assured  herself,  and  j)roceeded  to 
examine  the  rest  of  the  chamber,  going 
systematically  round  its  wall.  There  were 
two  other  grottos,  both  without  an  outlet, 
and  both  used  apparently  as  sleeping  quarters, 
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for  in  each  was  a  rude  wooden  bunk  and  roll 
of  blankets,  and  some  saddle-bags  that  seemed 
to  be  filled  with  blankets  or  clothes.  In  each 
also  was  a  tin  basin  and  soap,  and  some  toilet 
implements.  Elsie  pursued  her  investigations 
in  the  larger  cave.  Here  also  was  a  bunk, 
and  piled  in  the  corner  were  some  more  rolls 
of  blankets.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  cave  were 
the  remains  of  a  fire,  and  there  were  several 
blackened  billys  and  pint  pots  lying  about. 
She  saw  also  a  rude  settle  and  a  sort  of  table 
made  of  slabs  laid  upon  four  firm  stones.  In  a 
recess  was  a  supply  of  provisions  ;  bags,  large 
and  small,  some  sticky  with  sugar  and  white  and 
caked  with  flour,  and  others  which  she  supposed 
contained  tea  ;  several  small  kegs  and  some 
cakes  of  store  tobacco.  She  saw  also  tins  of 
preserved  meat  or  grocery.  Then  the  truth 
flashed  upon  Elsie.  She  was  in  Moonlight's 
lair ! 
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She  forgot  everything  in  the  excitement  of 
her  discovery.  She  rushed  out  into  the  open. 
Trant  was  still  standing  passively  against  the 
wall.  '  I  know  you,'  the  girl  cried.  '  How 
could  you  dare  to  bring  me  here  .^  Are  you 
not  afraid  ?  This  is  Moonlight's  hiding-place. 
You  have  been  lying  to  me  ;  lying,  lying  all 
through.  I  understand  everything  now.  I 
understand  why  Sam  Shehan  didn't  want  us 
to  come  here.  You  are  Moonlight — you — 
you ' 

She  burst  into  a  fit  of  hysterical  laughter. 

'  No,'  he  answered,  '  I  am  not  Moonlight, 
and  I  am  not  lying  to  you  now.  It  is  true 
this  is  Moonlight's  lair.  And  are  you  surprised 
that  the  police  haven't  found  him  ?  But  I  am 
not  Moonlight.' 

'  Then  who  is  Moonlight  ?  '  she  said. 

'  Ah,'  he  answered,  '  it  would  surprise  you 
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to  know  that.  Perhaps  you  may  find  out 
later.' 

'Are  you  not  afraid  that  I  shall  betray 
you  ?  '  she  said. 

'No.  I  have  told  you  that  I  don't  intend 
to  let  you  leave  this  place  till  you  go  with  me 
to  the  nearest  township  to  be  married.  You 
are  not  likely  to  betray  your  husband. 
Besides,  I  don't  mean  to  give  you  the  chance. 
I  have  made  all  my  arrangements,  and  when 
I  leave  this  it  will  be  for  good.  The  Moon- 
light drama  is  played  out.  As  soon  as  you 
are  Mrs.  Dominic  Trant,  we  sail  for  Europe.' 

'  Where  are  Lady  Waveryng's  diamonds  ? ' 
she  asked  suddenly. 

'  Do  you  think  I  am  likely  to  tell  you 
that  ? '  he  said.  '  Let  us  drop  unpleasant 
subjects,  Elsie.  You  know  the  worst  that  is 
to  be  known.  We  have  never  killed  anybody, 
and  we  have  gone  in  for  things  on  a  generous 
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scale.  You  can't  call  us  petty  ruffians.  In 
fact,  I  have  heard  you  express  admiration  for 
Moonlight.' 

Again  the  girl  was  seized  with  hysterical 
laughter.     Her   mind   went   back  to  various 
episodes,  seizing  the  threads  brokenly.     '  Oh  ! 
oh  ! '    she   gasped.     '  And  you  pretended    to 
condole  with  Lord  Waveryng — and  when  you 
went  away  from  the  corroboree  all  that  story 
about  the  butcher  waiting  ! — Oh  !  and  at  the 
Eaces — and  I  remember  how  you  joked  at 
Moonlight   and    Captain    Macpherson   being 
fellow  guests,  and  you  have  been  pretending 
to  help   Captain  Macpherson.     And  then  at 
Goondi — the     gold-escort — at    the    election. 
Oh  ! '     The     girl's    eyes     dilated,    and    she 
suddenly  stopped.     She  remembered  the  tall 
cloaked    figure,    the    gleaming    hilt   of    the 
revolver,  the  wild  words,  the  flaming  eyes. 
And  then  all  came  clear  to  her. 
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'  Oh,  God  ! '  she  cried,  and  fainted. 

Never  in  all  her  life  before  to-day  had 
Elsie  fainted.  Trant  told  her  that  she  had 
been  unconscious  for  a  long  time.  When  she 
came  to  herself  he  was  chafing  her  hands  with 
the  tenderness  of  a  woman.  She  asked  him 
to  leave  her  alone,  and  he  went  away.  For  a 
long  time  she  lay  on  the  grass  and  thought. 
She  lay  there  till  the  sun  had  sunk  behind  the 
rampart  of  the  old  crater. 

By-and-by  Trant  came  to  her,  and  in  a 
humble  subdued  manner  asked  her  if  she 
would  like  to  see  the  place  he  had  arranged 
for  her  to  sleep  in.  Always  to  Trant's  credit 
it  was  to  be  remembered  that  he  acted 
towards  her  with  a  certain  chivalric  consider- 
ation. She  did  not  feel  afraid  of  him  now. 
Her  very  soul  seemed  numbed.  He  asked  her 
if  she  would  take  his  arm  as  ceremoniously 
as  if  they  had  been  in  a  ball-room,  and  she 
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accepted  it    again    with    that    tendency    to 
hysterical  laughter. 

He  took  her  into  one  of  the  smaller  caves, 
and  she  was  almost  touched  to  see  how  care- 
fully he  had  arranged  it.  He  had  put  some 
hay  on  a  bunk  to  serve  as  a  mattress,  and  had 
spread  the  blankets  smoothly  upon  it.  He  had 
spread  another  blanket  on  the  floor  so  that 
her  feet  should  not  touch  the  bare  earth  of 
the  cave,  and  he  had  scoured  the  tin  basin 
and  filled  a  dipper  with  water,  and  laid  some 
soap  and  even  a  raw  edged  cloth — torn  from 
something — for  a  towel.  He  had  dragged  in 
some  stones  and  a  slab,  and  had  extemporised 
a  dressing-table,  on  which  he  had  put  a  tiny 
handglass  and  a  comb,  and — loverlike  touch  ! 
— in  a  small  pint  pot  were  a  few  sprays  of 
rock  lily.  He  must  have  gone  out  and 
gathered  them. 

'  I'm  afraid  it  is  very  rough,'  he  said,  '  but 
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it's  the  best  I  can  do.  Nothing  will  hurt  you. 
You'll  be  as  safe  here  as  if  you  were  in  Lady 
Horace's  room  at  the  Dell.  I  shall  be  a 
good  way  off,  but  you  can  call  me  if 
anything  frightens  you.  I'm  going  to  camp 
outside,  and  now  I  shall  get  you  some 
supper.' 

He  went  out.  Presently,  however,  he 
came  back  and  called  her,  '  Elsie  ! ' 

She  went  to  him. 

'  Did  you  find  the  way  out  ?  ' 

'  No,'  she  said,  surprised,  and  fancying  he 
was  going  to  release  her. 

'Well,  I'd  better  show  you — just  that  it  is 
no  use  hoping  to  get  away — in  case  you  tried 
to-night.     Come  with  me.' 

He  had  a  tiny  lantern  in  his  hand,  and  she 
followed  him.  At  one  end  the  larger  cave 
hollowed  inward — she  had  not  reached  so  far 
when  the  horror  of  her  discovery  had  burst 
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upon  her.  He  led  her  here,  and  along  a  high 
narrow  passage  into  which  only  the  faintest 
glimmer  of  light  came  from  what  was  evidently 
the  larger  cave,  into  which  they  had  first  come 
yesterday.  She  knew  now  that  it  must  have 
been  in  this  narrow  passage  he  had  chloro- 
formed her.  He  came  to  a  stop  and  flashed 
his  lantern  against  a  black  excrescence,  which 
she  saw  was  a  large  projecting  rock.  She  saw 
also  beside  it  an  iron  tipped  staff,  which  looked 
as  if  it  had  been  a  cart  pole.  '  Look  at  me,' 
he  said ;  '  I  am  a  very  large  and  powerful 
man.' 

'Yes,'  she  answered  bewildered. 

'  Well.  Do  you  mind  holding  the  lan- 
tern ? '  She  took  it  from  him,  and  he  seized 
the  pole  and  fixed  it  in  a  groove  of  the  rock^ 
using  it  as  a  lever  and  exerting  all  his  strength 
to  turn  the  mass  outward.  He  was  a  long 
time    at    it.     The   sweat    poured    down    his 
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forehead.  '  It  takes  two  of  us,'  he  said.  '  Do 
you  think  you  could  do  that  ?  ' 

By  inches  he  moved  the  block,  and  she 
now  saw  that  it  was  a  stone  that  must  have 
been  dragged  sideways  from  the  outside,  no 
doubt  by  a  horse,  which  when  placed  across 
in  a  perpendicular  position  completely  barred 
the  passage. 

'  That's  the  door  of  your  prison,'  he  said. 
'  There's  only  this  entrance  to  the  cave.  You 
have  my  full  leave  to  hunt  for  any  other. 
You  are  not  likely  to  escape.' 

'  No,'  she  answered,  submissive  in  her  be- 
wilderment. He  led  her  back  again,  lighted 
the  fire,  and  proceeded  with  his  preparations 
for  supper.  She  tried  to  eat  a  little  of  the  salt 
beef  he  had  boiled,  and  even  told  him  his 
johnny-cakes  were  excellent.  It  was  all  so 
grim,  so  extraordinary.  In  his  manner  now 
there  was  nothing  theatrical.     He  might  have 
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been  doing  the  honours  of  Barolin.  When 
their  meal  was  over  she  sat  patient,  supine, 
with  no  heart  even  to  be  angry.  She  knew 
that  his  eyes  were  on  her  all  the  time,  but  she 
would  not  look  at  him.  At  last  she  could  bear 
the  oppression  of  his  presence  in  that  confined 
place  no  longer,  and  got  up  and  went  outside. 
She  longed  to  fling  herself  on  the  ground  and 
sob,  but  pride  kept  her  from  this  weakness. 
She  would  not  let  him  think  she  was 
frightened.  Presently  he  came  out  to  her. 
'  Would  you  like  me  to  sing  ? '  he  said 
gently. 

She  signified  assent,  and  he  began,  his 
beautiful  voice  echoing  strangely  in  this 
mountain  heart.  He  sang  on  for  an  hour,  all 
kinds  of  things,  mostly  sad,  one  or  two  spirited 
war  songs,  and  among  them  '  The  Marseil- 
laise.' 

Was  ever  stranger  concert !     At  last  Elsie 
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got  up,  and  said  she  would  go  to  bed,  and  he 
went  with  her  hke  an  attentive  host,  lighted 
a  fat  lamp  and  conducted  her  to  the  door  of 
her  chamber.  Then  he  bowed  low  and  left 
her. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXV 

THE    'CEATER'   prison 

Three  days  went  by  of  this  curious  life — days 
that  seemed  like  an  eternity.  Elsie  some- 
times wondered  whether  she  had  ever  passed 
any  other  existence  than  this  one  within  the 
crater  prison,  with  Dominic  Trant  for  her 
sole  companion.  She  wondered  what  was 
going  on  in  the  outer  world — whether  the 
Luya  was  all  out  in  search  of  her,  whether 
Frank  Hallett  thought  she  was  dead,  whether 
Ina  was  mourning  her  as  lost.  Alas  !  she  did 
not  know  that  Ina  was  a  widow,  mourning 
her  husband — that  Lord  Horace  was  laid  in 
his  grave  that  very  day. 

Elsie  had  found  a  copy  of  Shakespeare. 
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She  guessed  to  whom  the  book  belonged,  and 
she  stayed  as  much  as  she  could  in  her  sleep- 
ing-cave, and  tried  to  read.  She  avoided 
Trant  as  far  as  was  possible,  only  seeing  him 
at  meals  and  when  she  took  her  daily  walk  in 
the  crater-field.  It  was  in  one  of  these  walks 
that  she  noticed  among  the  other  horses  a 
splendid  black  thoroughbred,  which  somehow 
seemed  familiar.  Doubtless  this  was  the 
famous  Abatos. 

For  the  first  day  Trant  was  respectful, 
and  almost  timid.  On  the  second  day  he 
alarmed  her  a  httle  by  his  vehement  declar- 
ations of  love.  On  the  third  day  he  sought 
her  persistently ;  she  was  afraid  that  he 
would  come  to  her  own  compartment  in  the 
cave,  and  she  longed  for  the  pistol  he  had  taken 
from  her,  and  which  she  had  since  tried  to 
wheedle  from  him,  but  to  no  purpose.  On 
the  night  of  the  third  day  she  thought  she 
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heard  voices,  but  when  she  looked  into  the 
larger  cave  there  was  no  sign  of  any  one. 
Still  she  felt  almost  sure  that  Trant  had  had  a 
visitor,  and  that  the  visitor  had  been  Pompo, 
the  half-caste. 

Her  suspicion  became  certainty  on  the 
following  morning.  It  was  her  habit  to  re- 
main in  her  cell,  taking  no  breakfast,  and 
only  coming  out  at  mid-day.  She  had  kept 
her  watch — one  which  Frank  had  given  her 
— wound  up,  and  knew  the  hours.  Other- 
wise there  was  little  except  the  rising  and 
drooping  of  the  sun  behind  the  walls  of  her 
prison  to  mark  how  the  time  sped.  To-day 
Trant  came  to  her  cell  and  pushed  aside  the 
blanket  which  she  had  propped  up  with  sticks 
against  the  entrance.  '  Elsie,'  he  said,  '  come 
out.     I  have  something  to  say  to  you.' 

She  obeyed  him.  His  face  had  a  grim  de- 
termined look      She  felt  sure  that  some  crisis 
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had  arrived.  His  eyes  were  flaming,  and  his 
whole  manner  showed  that  he  had  reached 
his  limit  of  patience. 

'  Elsie,'  he  said,  '  I  can  bear  this  no  longer. 
I  have  been  your  humble  slave  for  three 
days.  Now  I  will  be  your  master.  Sit 
here,'  he  said,  and  pointed  to  the  settle  in 
the  larger  cave. 

'No,'  she  exclaimed,  'I  will  hear  what 
you  have  to  say  outside.' 

'  I  had  a  visitor  last  night,'  he  said,  when 
they  were  outside  the  cave. 

'  I  know.     It  was  one  of  the  haK-castes.' 

'It  was  the  one  who  would  go  to  per- 
dition for  me  if  I  bade  him — Pompo.  If 
Pompo  had  been  a  woman  he — or  she — 
would  have  died  for  love  of  me.  Why  can't  I 
make  you  love  me  ?  Why  can't  I  magnetise 
you  with  my  eyes,  with  my  voice?  Look 
at  me,  Elsie.' 
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She  did  look  at  him.  His  eyes  frightened 
her,  and  she  averted  her  own.  They  had 
certainly  a  magnetic  quality. 

'  I  believe  I  could  magnetise  you  if  you 
would  only  look  at  me.  Love  me,  Elsie ; 
what  is  the  use  of  holding  out  ?  I  tell  you  that, 
by  fair  means  or  foul,  by  gentleness  or  force, 
I  mean  to  have  you  for  my  own.' 

'You  will  not,'  she  said,  'for  I  will  kill 
myself  first.' 

'No,  you  will  think  better  of  it.  And 
besides,  you  have  nothing  to  kill  yourself 
with  now  that  I  have  taken  your  pistol  from 
you.  And  I  am  so  strong — so  strong.  I 
could  crush  you ;  I  could  seize  and  break 
you  in  two.  How  are  you  going  to  with- 
stand me  ? ' 

He  put  his  arms  round  her  as  he  spoke, 
and  held  her  facing  him  as  in  a  vice,  not 
attempting  to  kiss  her,  but  simply   looking 
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at  her  with  a  smile  that  terrified  her.  Then 
for  the  first  time  her  courage  failed  her.  She 
besought  him ;  she  pleaded  with  him ;  she 
appealed  to  his  honour,  to  his  manhness,  to 
his  love  for  her,  to  let  her  go  free.  She 
would  take  any  oath  he  chose  to  impose  upon 
her  ;  she  would  never  betray  him  ;  she  would 
thank  him  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart ;  she 
would  pray  for  him ;  she  would  always  be  his 
friend.  Only  would  he  have  mercy  on  her 
and  let  her  go  back  to  Ina  and  Horace. 

'Lord  Horace  is  dead,'  he  said,  with 
brutal  suddenness. 

She  thought  he  was  jesting.  He  told  her 
the  story  circumstantially,  as  he  had  heard  it 
from  Pompo.  The  funeral  had  taken  place 
the  day  before.  Lady  Horace,  between  the 
loss  of  her  husband  and  that  of  her  sister, 
was  distracted.  Mrs.  Allanby  was  distracted 
also,  and  had   made  a  scandal ;  Trant  seemed 
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to  gloat  over  the  details.  As  for  Elsie,  the 
general  impression  was  that  she  and  Trant 
had  wandered  into  the  quicksands  and  got 
engulfed  therein,  or  had  been  lost  in  the 
bunya  scrub.  At  first,  in  the  confusion 
following  Lord  Horace's  death,  it  had  been 
taken  for  granted  that  the  two  were  making 
their  way  to  the  camp.  When  it  was  dis- 
covered that  they  were  missing,  Frank  Hallett 
had  gone  back  to  the  Falls  with  two  of  the 
stockmen  and  the  half-castes,  and  had  searched 
in  vain.  Trant  described  with  fiendish 
malice  how  Pompo  had  led  him  oS*  the  trail, 
and  contrived  that  no  suspicion  of  her  real 
hiding-place  could  be  aroused.  Search-parties 
had  been  sent  out  from  Tunimbah.  They 
were  exploring  the  scrub.  But  the  quick- 
sand theory  would  certainly  be  accepted,  and 
Trant  told  how  he  had  bidden  Pompo  find  on 
the  borders  of  the  lagoon  where  the  sands 
VOL.  III.  P 
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shelved  from  the  bank,  a  handkerchief  of 
Elsie's  that  he,  Trant,  had  stolen,  and  the 
hat  he  himself  had  worn.  That  would  settle 
the  question,  and  it  would  be  believed,  for 
a  time  at  any  rate,  that  the  fate  of  Elsie 
Valliant  was  the  same  as  that  of  Scott's 
Eavenswood. 

'Now  it's  time  this  should  end,'  Trant 
went  on.  '  I  am  going  to  take  you  away 
with  me  to-night.' 

Elsie  laughed  hysterically.  '  You  can't  do 
that,'  she  said.  '  I  am  not  a  baby  that  you 
can  carry  me.  I  think  you  would  find  me  a 
very  troublesome  burden,  and  I  tell  you  that 
I  will  throw  myself  down  the  precipice  rather 
than  go  with  you.' 

*  We  shall  see,'  he  said  grimly.  '  I  think 
I  can  find  a  means  of  making  you  obedient.' 

She  understood.  He  meant  to  drus:  her 
as  he  had  done  on  her  entrance.     She  realised 
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her  helplessness — realised  also  the  uselessness 
of  appeal  or  defiance. 

'  Tell  me,'  she  said  quietly,  '  what  do  you 
mean  to  do  ?  ' 

'  Pompo  will  be  here  with  the  horses 
about  sundown.  We  shall  ride  all  niorht — 
camp  out  if  necessary.  To-morrow  we  will 
take  the  steamer  from  Myall  Heads  for 
Sydney,  and  once  there  I  shall  marry  you, 
and  sail  immediately  for  Europe.' 

*Yery  well,'  said  Elsie,  'I  will  go  with 
you  peaceably  if  you  will  give  me  your  word 
of  honour  that  you  will  not  drug  me.' 

'  I  shall  not  drug  you  unless  you  defy 
me.  You  think  you  will  escape,'  he  added, 
'but  I  warn  you  that  you  won't  find  that 
easy.' 

She  went  back  to  her  cave.  The  day 
wore  on.  Curiously  enough,  her  spirits  rose 
at  the  thought  of  the  wild  night  ride  before 
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her.  Anything  was  better  than  imprison- 
ment here.  She  heard  Trant  moving  about 
in  the  larger  cave,  and  supposed  that  he  was 
making  preparations  for  departure.  She 
wondered  what  the  robbers  had  done  with 
their  booty — wondered  where  they  had  put 
Lady  Waveryng's  diamonds — wondered.  Oh, 
did  he  know  that  she  was  held  captive  in  his 
secret  lair  .^  She  could  not  bear  the  thought. 
She  had  tried  to  keep  it  away — had  tried 
to  blunt  her  senses  to  the  horror.  Now  it 
overcame  her.  She  writhed  in  shame  for  him 
— in  agony  for  herself. 

It  was  four  o'clock.  Trant  came  to  the 
opening  of  her  cell.  '  Come  out,'  he  said,  '  I 
have  made  some  tea.  It  is  not  good  for  you 
to  stay  in  there.' 

She  obeyed.  He  was  standing  in  the 
larger  cave,  and  had  laid  the  table  with 
biscuits  and  tea.     The  light  from  the  crater 
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streamed  into  the  cave.  She  saw  that  there 
were  vahses  lying  ready  packed,  and  that 
the  cave  had  been  put  in  order,  also  that 
Trant  was  dressed  for  a  journey.  He  drew 
forward  the  settle,  laid  a  blanket  upon  it,  and 
placed  a  rough  footstool.  There  was  a  certain 
tenderness  in  his  way  of  doing  this,  as  well 
as  in  the  manner  in  which  he  looked  at 
her.  '  You  have  been  crying,'  he  exclaimed  ; 
'  and  I  would  give  the  world  to  make  you 
happy.' 

'  Let  me  go  then,'  she  said  ;  '  take  me  back 
to  Ina.' 

'  You  ask  me  the  one  thing  I  cannot  do 
for  you.  I  could  die  with  you.  Give  you  uj) 
I  cannot.' 

She  sank  into  silence.  He  pressed  her  to 
drink  the  tea,  but  she  refused.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  fill  his  flask,  and  to  put  up  some 
bread  and  salt  beef,  and   tea  and  sugar  in 
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ration  bags,  which  were  laid  by  the  vahse 
Then  suddenly  came    a   sound  which    made 
Trant  start  for  a  moment,  and  caused  Elsie's 
heart  to  leap. 

'  Pompo  is  a  little  earlier  than  I  expected,' 
said  Trant  quietly,  and  went  on  with  his 
preparations. 

The  rock  door  had  been  moved  by  an 
outside  lever.  This  was  the  sound  Elsie 
heard,  and  which  Trant  had  taken  for  granted 
was  made  by  the  half-castes.  But  it  was  not 
the  black-boy's  step  that  came  towards  the 
cave.  This  was  a  firmer,  an  altogether 
difierent  tread.  Trant  knew  it.  He  darted 
forward  with  a  muffled  oath.  Elsie  rose  too. 
She  recognised  the  advancing  figure.  It  was 
Morres  Blake.  He  was  followed  by  Sam 
Shehan. 

Blake  came  right  into  the  centre  of  the 
cave.     He   had  a  revolver  in  his  hand,  and 
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Elsie  saw  a  look  on  his  face  which  reminded 
her  of  the  night  at  Goondi ;  a  wild,  desperate, 
and  yet  exalted  look. 

He  came  straight  towards  Elsie,  just 
pausing  as  he  entered  to  say  to  Shehan,  '  Get 
Abatos.' 

Shehan  went  out  by  the  crater  entrance. 
Ignoring  Trant's  presence,  Blake  said  to  Elsie, 
'  Miss  Yalliant,  I  have  come  to  take  you 
home.' 

And  then  all  Elsie's  fortitude  gave  way, 
and  she  burst  into  a  fit  of  sobbing.  Blake 
put  his  arms  round  her.  '  Don't  cry,'  he  said, 
'  you  are  safe,  now.'  The  sight  seemed  to 
madden  Trant.  He  sprang  towards  them,  his 
revolver  upraised.  In  a  moment  Blake  had 
covered  him  with  the  muzzle  of  his  own 
pistol.  There  was  a  shot.  Elsie  never 
rightly  knew  what  had  happened.  When  the 
smoke  cleared  she  saw  that  the  two  men  were 
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grappling,  and  that  the  revolvers  lay  upon  the 
ground. 

'  You  villain ! '  she  heard  Blake  say, 
'  couldn't  you  play  square  ?  ' 

It  was  as  though  a  demon  possessed 
Blake.  Of  the  two  he  was  of  the  slighter 
build,  but  he  seemed  to  have  the  strength 
of  a  giant  as  he  flung  his  adversary  from 
him. 

Trant  reeled  backwards  and  fell,  his  head 
striking  heavily  against  one  of  the  stone  props 
of  the  slab  table.  Blake  looked  at  him  coolly, 
raised  him  and  quickly  examined  the  spot  of 
blood  on  his  temple,  then  laid  him  back  and 
turned  to  Elsie. 

'  You  have  killed  him,'  she  cried. 

'  No,'  he  answered,  '  he  is  stunned.  It  is 
nothing.  Shehan  will  look  after  him.  Come 
with  me  out  of  this  accursed  place,'  he 
said. 
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He  took  her  hand,  and  she  let  him  lead  her 
as  though  she  had  been  a  child. 

They  went  through  the  dark  passage  of 
the  cave,  and  then  once  again  she  stood  on 
the  plateau  beside  the  Barolin  rock.  Blake 
had  not  spoken  a  word,  but  he  had  watched 
each  step  with  the  utmost  solicitude,  and 
each  time  she  had  looked  towards  him 
she  had  seen,  when  the  dimness  allowed, 
that  his  eyes  were  upon  her.  He  took 
her  to  a  ledge  of  rock,  and  asked  her  if 
she  would  rest  there  for  a  few  minutes. 

'  Do  you  feel  able  to  walk  as  far  as  the 
Fall  ?  '  he  said.  '  It  would  perhaps  be  safer 
to  let  Shehan  lead  Abates.  After  that  you 
can  mount,  and  I  know  a  fairly  good  track 
through  the  scrub.' 

*  Yes,'  she  said,  '  I  am  quite  strong,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  walk.' 

'  Then  I  will  go  back  to  the  cave  and  see 
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that  all  is  right,  and  in  what  state  Trant  is 
Do  you  mind  waiting  here  ?  You  will  be  quite 
safe.' 

'  I  know  that.     I  will  wait.' 

He  left  her.  All  that  she  could  feel  then  was 
joy  that  she  had  seen  him,  that  he  was  near, 
that  he  had  promised  to  take  care  of  her. 
She  waited  for  some  time,  and  it  did  not  seem 
long.  She  knew  that  it  was  some  time  because 
of  the  lengthening  shadows.  At  last  he  came, 
but  Shehan  was  not  with  him,  and  he  himself 
led  Abatos. 

'  I  was  obliged  to  leave  Shehan,'  he 
explained.  '  Perhaps  it  is  as  well.  Trant  had 
only  just  become  conscious.  He  is  not  really 
hurt,  but  I  did  not  like  him  to  be  alone.  I 
have  Jack  Nutty  here.' 

Blake  gave  again  that  peculiar  '  coo-ee  ' 
which  Elsie  remembered.  In  a  few  moments 
the  half  caste  appeared.     He  showed  his  white 
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teeth  as  he  made  an  impish  salute  to  Elsie, 
and  took  Abatos'  rein  from  his  master,  leading 
him  round  the  ledge,  by  a  path  which  might 
have  frightened  any  animal  not  accustomed  to 
it.     Elsie  and  Blake  were  alone. 

He  came  close,  and  stood  looking  at  her 
with  a  curious  solemn  gaze  in  which  there  was 
an  infinite  regret.  It  stirred  the  girl  to  her 
heart's  core.  Involuntarily  she  put  out  her 
hands  to  him.     He  took  them. 

'What,'  he  said,  'you  don't  turn  away 
from  me  ?     You  don't  hate  me.^ ' 

'  No,'  she  said.  And  then  her  voice  broke 
in  a  sob.  '  Oh,  tell  me  what  it  means,'  she 
cried  ;  '  I  can  bear  anything — if  only  you  will 
make  me  understand.' 

'  Yes,  I  will  make  you  understand,'  he 
answered.  '  I  said  that  I  would  on  the  day 
before  you  were  married.  1  shall  not  wait  for 
that.     Sit  here.' 
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He  led  her  to  a  ledge  of  rock  out  of  sight 
of  the  entrance  to  the  cave,  and  then  placed 
hhnself  with  his  back  against  the  precipice  and 
began. 

'  I  have  ruined  my  life,'  he  said.  *  I  began 
to  ruin  it  when  I  was  a  very  young  man  in  the 
army,  and  got  mixed  up  with  a  Fenian  Society 
— I  need  not  tell  you  now  in  what  way.  You 
may  have  heard  from  Lord  Waveryng,  who 
has  recognised  me,  that  the  Blakes  of  Coola 
are  a  wild  set,  Catliolics,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  present  Lord  Coola,  who  has 
reversed  all  the  family  traditions,  ardent 
Nationalists  ;  the  very  stuff  of  which  a  Fenian 
is  made.  You  may  have  heard,  too,  of  Boyle 
O'Eeilly,  who  was  tried  and  sentenced  for 
inciting  his  regiment  to  revolt,  and  finally  sent 
to  Western  Australia,  from  which  he  got  away 
to  America.  My  offence  was  the  same,  but 
I  was  not  tried.     I  had    information    of  my 
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projected  arrest,  and  acting  under  orders  I 
escaped.  The  whole  thing  was  very  cleverly 
arranged.  I  was  seen  to  fall  over  a  cliff.  The 
man  with  me  went  for  help.  When  he  came 
back  my  body  was  not  to  be  found,  and  I  was 
supposed  to  have  been  washed  out  to  sea.  I 
am  a  good  swimmer,  and  a  boat  was  in  waiting 
which  took  me  to  a  hiding-place  on  the  coast ; 
and  after  a  bit  Trant  joined  me.  Did  I  tell 
you  that  he  was  a  private  in  my  regiment,  and 
a  member  of  the  same  secret  society,  sworn  to 
obey  orders,  as  I  was  P  We  spent  some  wild 
wandering  years.  We  both,  as  you  know, 
speak  French,  and  we  enlisted  in  an  Algerian 
corps.  That  didn't  last  long.  The  taste  for 
brigandage  started  in  the  desert.  The  adven- 
turous life  suited  me.  There  are  times  when 
a  mad  thirst  for  excitement  seizes  me,  works 
me  to  frenzy.  At  these  times  I  am  mad.  It's 
a  taint  in  the  Blake  blood.     I  must  have  an 
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outlet,  or  I  should  be  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 
You  may  take  that  as  one  excuse  for  me. 
The  other  is  that  I  am  a  patriot  to  the  depth 
of  my  heart,  and  that  I  am  sworn  to  work  for 
my  country's  freedom.  I  have  robbed — not 
for  greed  of  gain,  but  for  Ireland.' 

'  Ah ! '  Elsie  drew  a  panting  breath  of 
relief. 

'  What  did  I  care  for  mere  existence  ?  '  he 
went  on.  '  I  tell  you  that  T  know  no  more 
intense  joy  than  the  thrilling  sense  of  carrying 
one's  life  in  one's  hand.  If  I  were  taken  I 
should  kill  myself.  I  couldn't  live  the  tame 
round  of  the  ordinary  English  soldier  in  time 
of  peace.  I  was  about  twenty  when  I  became 
subject  to  these  recurring  fits  of  excitement — 
madness  if  you  hke  to  call  them  so.  I  know 
when  they  are  coming  on,  and  I  find  vent  for 
them  in  some  desperate  adventure — a  wild 
ride,  a  bushranging  escapade — Abates  and  I 
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understand  each  other.  We've  thrilled  to- 
gether on  the  moonlight  nights  as  we  have 
galloped  along,  with  the  gum  trees  flying  past 
and  the  black  bunyas  closing  us  within  walls 
of  gloom,  only  the  moonbeams  shining  through 
the  rifts  on  the  track,  when  we  have  ridden 
for  our  hves  through  gorges  and  scrub  to  the 
shelter  of  this  cave.  You  shudder.  Yes,  it  is 
horrible,  I  suppose,  for  a  woman  to  think  of 
the  man  she  loves  as  a  common  thief.' 

'  You  are  not  that,'  she  exclaimed.  '  But 
it  is  horrible  ;  oh  !  it  is  horrible.' 

'  Well,'  he  said, '  now  you  understand  why, 
much  as  I  loved  you,  I  could  not  ask  you  to 
link  your  lot  with  such  a  lot  as  mine.' 

'  You  loved  me ! '  she  repeated  as  if  the 
assurance  brought  her  comfort. 

'  You  knew  it,'  he  cried.  '  Did  I  not  tell 
you  so  the  night  of  the  corroboree  ?  I  told 
you  that  I  loved  you  when  you  were  bound  to 
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another  man — I  waited  for  that,  so  that  there 
might  be  no  faintest  ghmmer  of  hope  for  me  ; 
no  possibiHty  of  temptation.' 

'  For  either  of  us,'  she  added  dehberately. 

*  Elsie,'  he  exclaimed,  '  it  is  not  possible 
that  you  can  love  me  now  that  you  know 
everything  ? ' 

She  was  silent  for  a  few  moments.  When 
she  spoke  it  was  in  a  changed  tone. 

'  Tell  me  how  it  was  that  you  became 
Moonlight.' 

'  By  an  accident ;  the  discovery  of  this 
place.  Some  good  people  say  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  fate.  Do  you  believe  them  ? 
One  would  find  it  hard  to  think  that  a  bene- 
ficent Providence  led  me  here.  It  was  one  of 
those  strange  chances  which  seemed  almost  an 
impossibility.  Why  should  T,  of  all  people  in 
the  world,  have  stumbled  upon  this  inac- 
cessible spot  ?  ' 
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'  How  was  it  ?  ' 

'We  were  travelling  overland  to 
Leichardt's  Town.  I  had  heard  of  this  wild 
bit  of  country,  and  of  the  reports  of  gold,  and 
Trant  had  fallen  in  with  Pompo,  who  agreed 
to  pilot  us.  I  must  tell  you  that  Trant  had 
an  extraordinary  influence  over  Pompo.  He 
can  hypnotise  a  little,  and  used  to  be  fond  of 
trying  it  with  the  Kabyles.  He  tried  it  on 
Pompo,  who  firmly  believes  that  Trant  is 
Debil-debil  incarnate.  Perhaps  that  has 
shaken  his  belief  in  the  Blacks'  Debil-debil, 
and  reconciled  him  to  our  invasion  of  the 
sacred  Bora  grounds.' 

Blake  laughed.  Elsie  laughed  too  ;  but  so 
drearily.  Neither  spoke  for  a  few  moments. 
He  was  watching  her  intently.  '  You  have  had 
a  bad  time,'  he  said  abruptly.  '  You  are  much 
thinner,  and  you  are  terribly  pale  ;  and  your 
face  is  so  sad,  so  unlike  the  face  of  that  bright, 
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beautiful,  unconscious  Elsie  whom  1  met  at  the 
creek-side  not  so  many  months  ago.  You  have 
suffered.' 

'  Yes,  I  have  suffered,'  she  said,  in  a  low 
voice  ;  '  horribly.' 

'  And  it  is  I  who  have  done  this.  I  who 
have  ruined  your  happiness  and  brought  into 
your  life  tragedy  and  crime.  My  curse  is 
upon  you  as  it  has  been  on  all  women  who 
have  ever  cared  for  me.' 

'There  have  been  women  then  who  have 
cared  for  you,  and  who  have  suffered  as  I 
have  suffered  ?  ' 

'  Perhaps  more,'  he  answered  gloomily. 
*  You,  at  least,  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
— if  it  is  a  satisfaction — that  what  you  suffer 
I  suffer  ten  thousand  fold,  that  I  love  you  as 
I  have  never  loved  any  other  woman.' 

'  Ah  ! '  she  interrupted,  with  a  little  cry 
of  pain.     '  The    other    women.     There    was 
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surely  one,  there  must  have  been,  whom  you 
loved.' 

'  There  was  one,'  he  answered  gravely, 
'  who  risked  much  for  my  sake,  and  to  whom  I 
was  bound  by  every  tie  of  honour.  It  was  in 
the  East.  Some  day,  if  ever  we  are  together 
— and  that  is  not  likely — I  will  tell  you  the 
whole  story ;  I  cannot  now,  I  am  ashamed  to 
think  of  what  she  sacrificed  for  me,  and  how 
little  I  deserved  it — how  little  real  love  I  gave 
in  return.  She  is  dead.  It  humiliates  me  to 
remember  the  light  way  in  which  I  played 
with  love,  in  other  episodes — never  mind 
them.  If  you  were  to  be  my  wife  you  should 
have  the  whole  record  ;  and  it  is  not  a  stain- 
less one  ;  but  there  is  no  woman  nor  the 
memory  of  one  who  should  stand  between  you 
and  me.' 

She  put  out  her  hand  to  him  and  he 
kissed  it  very  tenderly,  but  his  manner  was 

Q  2 
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curiously  self-contained.  She  could  see  that 
he  was  holding  himself  under  restraint. 

^  Come,  Elsie,'  he  said.  '  I  have  made  my 
fate,  and  regret  will  not  undo  it.  All  that  I 
can  do  for  you  is  to  remove  myself  from  your 
life,  and  that  I  will  do.  Now  I  am  going  to 
take  you  back  to  your  sister.  We  have  a 
long  rough  ride,  and  we  must  manage  it  as 
best  we  can.' 

He  led  her  along  the  cliff  edge.  She 
walked  as  in  a  dream.  Down  below  lay  the 
still  dark  lagoon,  and  opposite  the  shelving 
quicksands.  Blake  did  not  take  her  by  quite 
the  same  road  as  that  by  which  she  had  come 
with  Trant.  She  saw  when  they  had  got  into 
the  rocky  gallery  which  she  and  Trant  had 
entered  by  the  hole  in  the  precipice,  that  in 
several  places  there  were  deep  clefts  and 
chasms  going  as  it  were  into  the  heart  of  the 
mountain,  and  scarcely  noticeable  in  the  dim- 
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ness.  It  was  into  one  of  these  fissures  that 
Blake  led  her,  and  she  now  perceived  that 
this  was  an  opening  into  the  outer  world, 
almost  more  closely  hidden  than  the  one  by 
which  she  had  entered — a  narrow  winding 
passage  twisting  round  abutting  boulders,  but 
practicable  for  a  well-trained  horse,  and  no 
doubt  the  entrance  which  the  bushrangers 
had  used.  It  opened  into  a  little  clear  space, 
partly  girt  with  rocks,  and  partly  hemmed  in 
by  the  bunya  scrub,  where  Elsie  saw  a  rough 
track  had  been  cut. 

The  half-caste  was  waitincr  here  holdinof 
the  bridles  of  two  horses,  while  a  third  was 
tethered  to  a  sapling  close  by.  One  of  those 
he  held  she  recognised  as  Abates  :  the  other 
was  the  animal  she  had  ridden  at  the  picnic. 

'  I  brought  The  Outlaw,  as  you  see,'  said 
Blake  ;  '  but  I  couldn't  manage  a  side-saddle. 
I  know,  however,  that  you  are  a  good  horse- 
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woman,  and  I  think  we  might  arrange  some- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  pommel.' 

He  undid  a  sort  of  vahse,  strapped  on  to 
the  dees  of  the  saddle  in  fashion  to  serve  as  a 
safeguard  in  the  case  of  a  buckjumper,  and 
doubling  and  re-strapping  it,  made  a  tolerable 
imitation  of  a  single  pommel.  He  lifted  Elsie, 
and  gave  her  the  reins,  then  mounted  himself, 
and  they  followed  Jack  Nutty,  who  on  the 
third  horse  disappeared  into  the  bunya  scrub. 

The  track  would  have  been  absolutely 
undiscoverable  to  one  who  did  not  know  it. 
No  trees  had  been  felled  ;  only  the  spreading 
branches  had  been  cut  so  as  to  allow  the 
passage  of  horsemen  in  single  file.  The  black 
bunyas  rose  dense  on  either  side,  forbidding 
prickly  pyramids  so  close  together  as  to  lose 
tlie  effect  of  sombre  grandeur  they  might 
otherwise  have  had.  At  the  distance  of  a 
yard  or  two  there  would  be  no  sign  of  the 
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track,  if  it  had  been  possible  even  to  penetrate 
a  yard  or  two.  No  wonder,  Elsie  thought, 
the  bushrangers'  hiding-place  had  not  been 
discovered  by  the  police. 

Blake  held  back  the  branches  for  her, 
keeping  close  and  riding  with  his  head  turned 
so  as  to  watch  how  she  got  on.  It  was  hard 
riding.  Here  and  there  the  track  crossed  a 
gulley,  and  there  were  rocks  strewn  among 
the  trees.  In  some  places,  where  the  forest 
was  less  dense,  the  horses  trod  on  slippery 
stone,  made  more  slippery  still  by  the  creepers 
with  which  it  was  partially  overgrown. 
Blake  exhorted  her  to  keep  The  Outlaw  up, 
and  mourned  the  omission  of  a  leading  rein. 
It  was  now  dark,  but  Jack  Nutty 's  white 
shirt  was  like  a  guiding  flag  ahead.  There 
was  something  weird  and  unnatural  in  that 
black  forest,  with  its  funereal  foliage  and 
straight  stems  and  grotesque  pendant  bunya 
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cones.  The  stillness  was  oppressive — only 
the  tramping  of  their  horses'  feet  and  stirring 
of  the  dead  husks  of  fallen  nuts,  no  sound  of 
bird  or  beast  except  occasionally  the  distant 
howl  of  a  dingo,  or  the  near  thud  of  an 
opossum,  or  stealthy  movement  of  a  wallaby. 
Elsie  felt  faint,  dazed,  and  weary,  and  yet  she 
longed  passionately  that  the  journey  might 
never  end.  She  longed  for  open  country, 
where  she  might  ride  by  Blake's  side  and 
where  talk  would  be  possible.  She  had  so 
much  to  ask,  so  much  to  know.  Perhaps 
this  was  the  last  time  on  which  she  should 
ever  see  him  in  this  world.  There  seemed  to 
her  something  tragic,  strange  and  repressed 
in  his  air.  When  night  came  he  dismounted, 
and  brought  a  little  lantern  which  he  had 
lighted,  and  fastened  it  to  the  side  of  her 
saddle,  so  that  it  shed  a  faint  weird  light  on 
the  bunya  trunks  and  the  broken  ground. 
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'  We  shall  soon  be  out  of  the  scrub,'  he 
said.     '  Are  you  very  tired,  Elsie  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  she  answered,  and  there  was  a  sob 
in  her  voice.  '  But  I  don't  mind  anything  if 
only  you  are  safe  and  we  are  together.' 

He  bent  passionately  down  and  kissed  her 
foot.  '  Oh,  my  love,'  he  cried,  and  left  her 
abruptly  and  remounted. 

Tears  rained  from  Elsie's  eyes.  A  sense 
of  utter  desolation  overpowered  her.  She  let 
the  reins  fall  loosely.  And  just  then  The 
Outlaw  slipped,  one  of  his  forefeet  became 
entangled,  and  before  Elsie  had  time  to  collect 
herself,  the  horse  and  she  were  on  the  ground. 

Blake  had  sprung  to  her  in  an  mstant. 
She  was  unhurt.  But  the  horse  floundered 
When  they  got  him  on  his  feet  it  was  found 
that  he  was  lame. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXVI 

'  WHO    KNOWS   THAT   THE    WOKLD    MAY   END 
TO-NIGHT  ?  ' 

The  black-boy's  horse  was  restive,  and  had 
never  carried  a  lady.  There  was  nothing  for 
it  but  that  Elsie  should  be  placed  on  Abatos 
in  front  of  Blake. 

The  girl's  heart  throbbed  with  a  secret 
and  guilty  joy  as  he  lifted  her  up  and  held 
her  close  to  him,  keeping  her  firm  on  the 
saddle.  Abatos  seemed  almost  to  relish  the 
burden,  so  springily  did  he  step  forth.  They 
had  nearly  reached  the  border  of  the  scrub 
when  the  accident  happened.  Before  long 
there  was  a  breath  of  wind,  the  trees  widened, 
and  presently  they  were  in  the  open  again,  at 
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a  point  somewhat  below  that  of  the  camp 
from  which  they  had  started  for  the  Falls. 
The  great  mountains  rose  in  their  solemn 
grandeur,  and  the  outline  of  ridge  and  gulley 
became  distinct. 

What  a  night  it  was,  so  still  but  for  that 
faint  breeze  which  made  a  mysterious  murmur 
in  the  gum-trees  ;  the  stars  glittering  and  the 
moon  showing  a  pale  milky  radiance.  There 
were  more  sounds  here  :  the  dingoes  were 
nearer  and  more  distinct  in  the  river-bed, 
and  by  the  lagoons  there  was  the  noise  of 
wild  duck  swishing  the  reeds,  and  of  the 
sweet  plaintive  cry  of  the  curlew  echoed  from 
the  swamps.  No  need  now  for  Jack  Nutty 's 
pilotage.  Blake  touched  Abates  with  the 
spur,  leaving  the  black-boy  with  Elsie's  lame 
horse  far  behind.  They  had  reached  a  flat, 
one  of  those  level  tracts  by  the  creek  bank, 
and  Abatos  flew  over  it  as  lightly  as  a  bird. 
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Blake  held  Elsie  closer ;  her  head  was  against 
his  shoulder,  her  heart  beating  with  his,  she 
could  hear  his  breath  come  and  go  quickly. 

'  Who  knows  that  the  world  may  end 
to-night  ? '  he  whispered.  '  Let  us  be  happy, 
Elsie,  for  once  ;  for  the  last  and  only  time.' 

And  holding  her  so,  as  they  sped  along 
he  made  many  strange  confidences.  He  told 
her  of  his  wild  moods  of  excitement,  during 
which  he  was  scarcely  conscious  of  anything 
except  the  overmastering  need  of  some  engross- 
ing action  ;  told  her  of  how  he  had  embarked 
on  his  reckless  career  ;  of  the  discovery  and 
planning  of  their  hiding-place  ;  of  the  extra- 
ordinary success  which  had  attended  the  first 
of  the  Moonhght  escapades ;  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  procured  his  armour,  and  of 
how  he  had  first  worn  it  in  the  desert ;  of  the 
woman  who  had  followed  him  in  the  East ;  of 
his  curious  alliance  with  Trant,  unbroken  in 
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harmony  till  Elsie  had  come  between  them  ;  of 
their  joint  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Ireland  ; 
of  the  fund  to  which  their  unholy  gains  were 
mostly  devoted  ;  and  the  secret  society  to 
which  they  owed  their  allegiance.  'Trant 
has  feathered  his  nest,  and  so  has  Sam  Shehan, 
probably,'  Blake  said  ;  '  but  I  have  laid  by 
nothing,  Elsie,  and  so  far  my  hands  are  free 
from  the  spending  of  ill-gotten  gold.' 

It  seemed  to  Elsie  like  some  wonderful 
tale  of  romance.  He  described  the  fascination 
of  the  double  life,  the  piquancy  of  dramatic 
contrast  between  the  outlaw  and  the  lawmaker 
— Blake,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  Blake 
the  bushranger.  He  told  her  of  his  gallops 
through  the  gorges  and  the  labryinth  of  scrub 
in  which  he  had  worked  off  the  fever  of  his 
blood  ;  of  the  mad  feats  of  courage  ;  the  fights 
with  the  gold  escort ;  the  dashes  back  to  their 
mountain  hiding-place  and  return  to  decorous 
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existence  again.  *-  And  oddly  enough,  Elsie/ 
he  said,  '  I  don't  regret  what  I  did  except  for 
yoa  and  for  one  other  thing,  which  may 
perhaps  seem  to  you  an  absurd  distinction  in 
morals — that  is,  the  robbery  of  Lady  Waver- 
yng's  diamonds.  I  suppose  that,  ethically 
speaking,  there  is  not  much  difference  between 
robbing  a  gold  escort,  or  a  bank,  or  even  Peter 
Duncan,  the  miser  millionaire,  and  stealing  the 
diamonds  of  a  person  who  can  well  afford  to  lose 
them,  and  whose  family  have  for  generations 
been  the  oppressors  of  Ireland  ;  but  it  is  the 
truth  that  I  yielded  very  reluctantly  in  that 
business,  and  that  I  would  give  my  right 
hand  to  be  able  to  return  Lady  Waveryng  her 
diamonds.' 

'  Cannot  that  be  done  ?  '  Elsie  asked. 

'  I  am  afraid  not.  Trant  took  them  to 
Sydney,  and  put  them,  or  such  part  as  he 
thought  fit,  in  the  hands  of  our  agent  there, 
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who  would  take  means  to  transmit  them  to 
their  destination.  I  have  no  doubt,  as  I  said, 
that  Trant  feathered  his  own  nest  well.  I  was 
too  sick  and  disgusted  with  the  whole  affair  to 
care  once  the  thing  was  done.  That's  the  one 
act  in  Moonlight's  career  which  seems  some- 
how a  blot  on  my  honour.  The  gold  was 
earth's  bounty,  and  it  is  only  fair  that  some 
of  it  should  go  to  redress  Ireland's  wrongs  : 
and  Peter  Duncan  had  been  notoriously  a 
screw  to  the  Irish  settler,  and  was  an  avowed 
hater  of  the  Irish.  He  deserved  to  be  bled. 
Slaney  deserved  it  too  ;  but  Slaney  was  true 
to  his  word.  He  had  me  in  his  grip,  and  fore- 
bore.  Oh,  Elsie,  do  you  know  that  I  never 
enjoyed  anything  more  in  my  Ufe  than  that 
walking  into  the  bank  with  the  almost  cer- 
tainty of  being  arrested.  It  was  a  throw  of 
the  dice,  liberty  the  stake.' 

And  then  he  told  her  of  how  his  love  for 
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her  had  grown  and  grown  ;  how  at  first  he 
had  begun  his  flirtation,  believing  her  to  be 
heartless  and  deserving  of  no  quarter  ;  and 
how  he  had  gradually  become  caught  in  her 
toils,  and  had  struggled  against  her  influence, 
at  first  from  mere  pride,  and  later  out  of  love 
and  consideration  for  her.  '  Till  I  knew  that 
you  were  securely  pledged  to  Frank  Hallett ; 
and  that  night  I  let  myself  go,'  he  said.  '  I 
had  let  myself  go  once  before,  but  I  wanted 
you  to  believe  that  that  was  only  to  show  my 
mastery.' 

'  And  how  is  it  to  end  ? '  she  said 
suddenly. 

'  To  end  ! '  he  repeated.  '  Moonhght's  race 
is  run.  There  will  never  be  another  Moon- 
light robbery  in  Leichardt's  Land.  Years  and 
years  hence  the  cave  will  be  discovered,  and 
people  will  wonder  who  used  it.  Everything 
is  settled.     Trant  goes  to  Europe  next  mail.' 
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'  He  wanted  to  take  me  with  him,'  said 
Elsie. 

Blake  kissed  her  in  a  passionate  impulse. 
'  Oh !  thank  Heaven  that  you  were  saved 
from  that — though  I  don't  think  he  would 
have  carried  his  purpose,  my  dear  ;  you  have 
too  much  pluck.  You  would  have  got  away 
from  him  somehow.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Elsie,  '  I  should  have  got 
away.  I  had  made  up  my  mind.  I  resolved 
that  I  would  appear  to  yield,  and  that  if  the 
worst  came  to  the  worst  I  would  kill  myself 
on  my  wedding-day.  Are  you  not  afraid  of 
him?  '  she  asked  suddenly.  'Don't  think  me 
conceited,  but  he  must  have  cared  for  me  in 
a  wild  desperate  way  to  have  planned  and 
managed  all  that  scheme  of  carrying  me  oflf. 
I  think  he  would  stop  at  nothing.  He  is 
dangerous  and  revengeful.  He  is  capable  of 
betraying  you,  for  having  foiled  his  purpose.' 

VOL.  III.  R 
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'  You  forget,'  said  Blake,  'that  in  betraying 
me  he  would  be  betraying  himself — not  only 
to  the  authorities  here,  but  what  is  far  more 
terrible,  to  the  society,  who  would  avenge 
me.  No,  my  darling,  don't  think  any  more 
of  that.  Trant  will  go  as  he  had  settled. 
Sam  Shehan  wants  to  try  ranching  in 
America  ;  and  as  for  the  half-castes,  they 
don't  count.' 

'  And  you  ?  '  asked  Elsie. 

'  I  have  not  decided  anything  yet,'  he  said, 
'  except  that  my  career  is  ended  in  Leichardt's 
Land.  I  cannot  stay  here  and  risk  exposure 
as  Moonlight.  My  purpose  is  accomplished. 
I  have  done  my  country  some  service.  I  shall 
go  now  and  fight  for  it,  in  another  way  and 
another  place.  And  do  you  think,'  he  added 
vehemently,  '  that  after  this  night  I  could 
meet  you  as  Frank  Hallett's  wife  ?  ' 

She  was  silent.     She  knew  that  she  should 
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never  be  Frank  Hallett's  wife,  but  she  would 
not  tell  him  this  now. 

The  first  faint  greyness  of  early  morning 
was  paling  the  stars.  They  were  riding  along 
comparatively  easy  country,  skirting  the  Luya 
on  the  road  from  Barolin  Gorge  to  the  Dell. 
In  a  little  time  they  would  have  reached  the 
crossing.  Elsie  asked  about  her  sister.  Her 
heart  smote  her  for  having  forgotten  her. 

'  She  is  at  the  Dell,'  he  said.  '  They  buried 
Lord  Horace  in  the  graveyard  at  Tunimbah, 
and  Lady  Horace  and  the  Waveryngs  went 
back  to  the  Dell  after  the  funeral.  Poor  Lady 
Horace  bore  her  loss  with  a  curious  com- 
posure. She  seemed  far  more  distressed  and 
broken  by  her  uncertainty  about  you.  But 
she  said  that  she  was  convinced  you  were  not 
dead.  She  had  an  extraordinary  intuition 
that  Trant  had  you  somewhere  in  hiding,  and 
she  had  a  belief  that  I  should  find  you.     She 
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will  not  be  surprised  when  she  sees  us  this 
morning.  Tell  her  the  truth,  Elsie,  if  you 
please.  I  mean  the  truth  about  your 
abduction,  but  keep  the  secret  of  Moonlight's 
lair.  But  if  you  take  my  advice  you  will 
let  the  rest  of  the  world  beheve  that  you 
and  Trant  got  lost  in  the  mountains,  and 
that  it  was  only  by  chance  I  discovered 
you.' 

'  I  will  let  all  the  world,  including  Ina,  think 
so,'  Elsie  answered.  '  My  poor  Ina  !  She  will 
have  no  heart  for  such  things.  Tell  me,'  she 
went  on  hesitatingly,  '  was  there  any  trouble 
about  Mrs.  AUanby  ?  ' 

'  Ah  !  I  see  that  you  know  of  poor 
Horace's  infatuation  ;  it  was  very  patent  to 
other  people.  I  believe  there  was  some  sort 
of  scene,  but  that  it  was  kept  from  your 
sister.  Lady  Waveryng  has  behaved  like  an 
angel  and  a  woman  of  the  world  in  one.     It 
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was  extraordinary  the  way  she  watched  over 
both  Mrs.  Allanby  and  Lady  Horace,  keeping 
them  apart,  and  arranging  for  Mrs.  Allanby 
to  be  taken  to  Leichardt's  Town  without  any 
suspicion.  She  was  like  a  sister  to  that  un- 
fortunate woman,  from  whom  it  might  be 
supposed  that  she  would  naturally  shrink  as 
if  she  were  poison.  But  noblesse  oblige,'  he 
added  with  a  laugh.  '  Eace  tells,  after  all. 
Lady  Waveryng  never  seemed  to  think  of  her 
own  grief,  and  it  is  certain  that  she  was  devoted 
to  Lord  Horace.' 

'  Yes,  Lady  Waveryng  is  good,'  said  Elsie. 
'  I  am  glad  that  Lia  has  got  her  now.' 

It  was  strange,  now  that  the  novelty  of 
the  situation  had  worn  off  a  little,  how 
quietly  and  composedly  they  talked.  Blake 
gave  no  hope,  no  hint  of  union.  They  might 
have  been  parting  with  a  scaffold  before  one 
of  them,  for  all  the  hoping  or  planning  there 
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was  in  their  talk  about  the  future.  But  not- 
withstanding the  gloom  and  tragedy  which 
surrounded  their  lives — the  terrible  discovery 
that  had  come  upon  her,  the  utter  hopeless- 
ness of  any  happiness  before  them,  this  early 
morning  on  which  she  rode  clasped  in  his 
arms  seemed  the  opening  of  a  new  hfe  for 
Elsie.  Her  whole  being  was  filled  with  a 
curious  calm  certainty.  She  knew  the  worst. 
She  knew  his  crime,  she  knew  the  bar  be- 
tween them.  But  she  knew  also  that  he 
loved  her  supremely,  she  knew  that  in  life  or 
in  death  she  must  belong  to  this  man  and  no 
other.  Her  mind  was  made  up,  her  course 
was  clear. 

The  east  was  aglow  when  they  reached 
the  crossing,  and  the  birds  had  begun  to 
twitter,  and  the  cockatoos  to  chatter.  It  was 
a  strange  wonderful  world  bathed  in  dew  and 
suffused  with  the  radiance  of  sunrise.     Blake 
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dismounted.  He  had  reluctantly  unfolded 
his  arms  from  Elsie's  form.  Their  kiss  had  a 
great  solemnity,  as  was  fitting  after  this  most 
sad  yet  sweetest  night  in  the  lives  of  either. 
Blake  settled  Elsie  on  the  saddle  and  walked 
beside  her,  holding  the  rein.  Abatos  was 
very  quiet,  and  as  if  in  sympathy  rubbed  his 
sleek  beautiful  head  against  his  master's 
shoulder.  Elsie  stooped  and  kissed  the 
creature's  shining  mane.  '  Dear  Abatos,'  she 
said.  '  Do  you  remember,'  she  added,  turning 
to  Blake,  '  how  I  once  wished  that  Moonhght 
might  carry  me  ofi"  on  Abatos?  I  have  had 
my  wish.' 

'Not  quite,'  he  answered.  'I  am  bringing 
you  home.  You  don't  know  the  mad  longing 
that  seized  me  last  night  as  we  rode  together 
— tlie  longing  that  it  might  be  to  some  far-oif 
place,  where  we  should  be  together  to  our 
lives'  end.' 
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'  Why  did  you  not  take  me  ? '  she  mur- 
mured. 

'  Because  I  love  you,  Elsie,  too  well  to 
sacrifice  your  life  to  mine.' 

'  And  if  I  asked  you  to  take  me.^'  she  said. 

'  If  you  asked  me  I  should  say  No — I 
should  say.  Go  and  marry  the  man  who  is 
more  worthy  of  you  than  I.' 

'  And  if  I  told  you  that  I  could  never 
marry  that  man— never,  never  ;  that  I  should 
feel  it  a  crime  to  marry  him  when  my  heart 
and  soul  belonged  to  you  .^  ' 

'  Then  I  would  say,  Go  back,  Elsie,  and 
wait  a  year,  two  years,  till  you  are  sure  of 
yourself — till  I  have  made  a  new  life  and  a 
new  home  away  from  the  shadow  of  old  sin, 
and  sorrow,  and  disgrace.  I  should  say,  Give 
yourself  the  chance  of  repenting * 

'  And  if  I  gave  myself  the  chance,  and  if  I 
did  not  repent,  but  longed  more  ardently  than 
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now  that  I  might  make  your  happiness  as  you 
would  make  mine,  what  then  ? ' 

'Then  I  would  take  you  in  my  arms,  and 
bid  you  never  leave  them  more.' 

They  crossed  the  river  silently,  and  he  led 
her  to  the  house.  No  one  was  stirriug.  He 
lifted  her  down  at  the  log  steps  of  the 
verandah.  A  kangaroo  hound  barked,  and 
presently  a  sleepy  Islander  came  slouching 
out  of  the  back  premises.  Blake  took  Elsie's 
hand. 

'  I  will  leave  you  now  and  ride  back  to 
Bar6hn.  I  am  to  be  there  for  a  week, 
making  final  arrangements.  If  you  wish  to 
communicate  with  me,  that  address  would 
find  me  at  once.    But  we  part,  Elsie,  for  ever. 

'  Do  we  part  ?  '  she  cried,  with  a  wild, 
half  tearful  laugh.  '  I  will  write  to  you.  We 
shall  see.' 

'  Good-bye,  he  said,  afraid  of  her  weak- 
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ness,  tearing  himself  away  lest  his  presence 
should   influence  her  against   what  was  best 
for   her   future ;  '  Good-bye,   my   dear   love 
God  bless  and  keep  you.' 

He  mounted  Abatos  and  rode  away. 

Elsie  went  straight  to  Ina's  room.  Ina 
was  wide-awake.  It  had  not  occurred  to 
Elsie  that  her  unexpected  appearance  might 
give  her  sister  a  shock  which  might  be  hurt- 
ful. Ina  gazed  at  her  at  first  as  though  she 
were  a  ghost.  Poor  Ina  had  the  look  of  one 
who  had  become  used  lately  to  seeing  ghosts. 
She  said  not  one  word,  did  not  utter  a  cry. 

'  Ina,'  said  Elsie,  going  to  tlie  bed,  and 
taking  the  young  widow  in  her  arms.  '  Oh  ! 
my  poor  Ina,  my  darhng  Ina,  I  have  come 
back  again.  I  am  quite  safe.  I  have  come 
back  to  be  with  you  in  your  trouble.' 

'  I  knew  that  you  were  not  dead,'  Ina 
said,  in  an  odd  dulled  voice.     *  I  knew  that 
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God  would  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  take  you 
from  me.  I  knew  that  you  would  have  come 
to  me  if  you  had  been  dead.  Horace  has 
come  to  me  often.  We  have  talked  together. 
He  has  told  me — we  have  forgiven  each 
other  everything.' 

'  Oh  !  my  dearest  Ina,  he  had  nothing  to 
forgive  you.' 

'  You  don't  know.  Oh !  wasn't  it  sad 
about  poor  Horace  ? '  Ina  went  on  quite 
calmly.  '  Mr.  Blake  has  told  you,  I  suppose, 
Elsie,  all  that  has  happened.' 

'  Yes,  I  know  all  that  happened.  My 
heart  ached  for  you,  Ina.' 

'  But  it  was  much  best  that  God  should 
have  taken  him,'  Ina  went  on.  '  Horace 
feels  that  now.  It  was  such  a  bright  joyous 
life,  Elsie — that's  what  makes  it  seem  so  hard, 
and  he  cared  so  for  the  things  of  hfe — poor 
Horace  !     But   God  will  remember   all  that. 
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and  we  don't  know  what  the  other  hfe  is  like, 
dear.  I  think  it  must  be  like  this  one,  only 
without  the  sin.  Horace  was  taken  away- 
just  in  time  to  save  him  from  sin.  I  told  her 
that.  I  told  her  I  was  glad  ;  and  I  think  she 
understood.  Poor  woman,  I  was  sorry  for 
her.     It  was  harder  for  her  than  for  me.' 

Elsie  listened  in  silent  wonder.  It  seemed 
a  relief  to  Ina  to  go  on. 

'  Yes,  it  was  much  best  so.  It  wasn't  her 
fault,  and  it  wasn't  his.  If  I  had  loved  him 
he  might  have  cared  for  me.  That  was  the 
wrong,  from  the  beginning.  He  had  a  loving 
nature,  poor  Horace.  People  cannot  help 
caring  for  one  person  more  than  for  another, 
Elsie.  They  ought  not  to  be  judged  hardly. 
The  sin  is  in  marrying  one  person  when  you 
love  another.  You  may  think  you  will  get 
over  it,  but  you  never  do,  you  never  do.  It 
is  always  a  canker  in  the  heart.' 
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And  now  Elsie  knew  what  Ina  had  done 
for  her.  She  had  vaguely  suspected  it  as  a 
possibility,  but  she  had  not  allowed  herself  to 
think  of  it  as  a  fact. 

'  Elsie,'  Ina  said  suddenly,  '  I  have  learned 
a  good  deal  while  I  have  been  sitting  quiet 
here  since  Horace  died.  I  have  been  wrong, 
wrong  from  the  beginning.  There  is  no  use 
ever  in  trying  to  go  against  nature  and  one's 
heart.  I  was  wrong  in  helping  to  persuade 
you  to  marry  Frank.  You  don't  love  him, 
you  love  Mr.  Blake.  And  Mr.  Blake  loves 
you.  I  saw  that  very  well  when  he  talked  to 
me  after  you  were  lost.  I  knew  that  he 
would  find  you.  Love  always  finds  the  way 
to  the  one  that  is  dearest.  Elsie,  don't  marry 
Frank  if  you  love  Mr.  Blake.  Only  harm  will 
come  of  it.  And  God  may  not  be  merciful 
and  take  him  away  as  He  took  Horace.  But 
I   ought  not    to    tell   you    now.     You    won't 
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understand.'     And  the  poor  thing   burst  for 
the  first  time  into  hysterical  sobbing. 

'  Yes,  I  do  understand,'  Elsie  said,  taking 
Ina  in  her  arms,  and  soothing  her  like  a 
child.  '  I  understand  everything,  Ina.  I 
made  up  my  mind  last  night,  dear,  last  night, 
when  we  rode  together,  and  it  was  all  so  sad 
and  solemn ;  don't  ask  me  about  it.  I  can 
never  speak  of  it  as  it  really  was  to  anybody 
in  the  world.  But  I  knew  that  he  loved  me, 
and  I  knew  that  I  would  rather  die  than  be 
any  other  man's  wife.  I  have  been  a  vain 
thoughtless  girl  all  my  life,  and  I  never  knew 
what  love  meant,  the  sacredness  and  the 
wonder  and  mystery  of  it,  and  how  it  is  the 
one  thing  in  the  world  that  comes  next  to  God 
and  heaven.  But  I  know  now,  and  I  know 
what  you  feel — that  it  is  a  crime — when  we 
know — to  marry  without  love.  I  don't  love 
Frank,  he  is  no  more  than  a  brother  to  me. 
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And  I  do  love  Morres  Blake  with  all  my  soul. 
We  shall  never  marry,  perhaps.  I  don't 
know — not  for  a  long  time,  if  ever ;  but  if  I 
do  not  marry  him,  I  will  die  without  having 
been  the  wife  of  any  other  man.  I  am  going 
to  tell  Frank  that,  Ina,  as  soon  as  I  can  see 
him.' 

'  He  is  here,'  said  Ina.  '  He  came  very 
late  last  night.  He  was  worn  out.  He  had 
been  searching  for  you  through  the  scrub  and 
the  gorges.  I  told  him  that  Mr.  Blake  had 
gone  to  look  for  you,  and  it  seemed  to  re- 
lieve him.  He  had  a  feeling  like  me  that  Mr. 
Blake  would  find  you.  But  oh!  Elsie,  I 
never  noticed  before  how  pale  you  are — how 
different.  My  dear,  have  you  been  wandering 
all  this  time — did  you  have  food  to  eat.? 
How  did  you  lose  yourself?  Where  is  Mr. 
Trant  ?  ' 

'  He — he    had    an     accident,'    Elsie    said. 
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'  Shehan  is  with  him.  Don't  ask  me  about 
him,  Ina ;  try  and  keep  them  from  asking  too 
many  questions.  Some  day  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  it,  but  not  now.  You're  not  fit  for  it, 
nor  am  I.  The  very  thought  of  it  makes  me 
shudder.' 

'  Did  he  lose  you  on  purpose  then  ? '  said 
Ina.  '  I  hated  that  man.  He  wanted  to 
marry  you,  Elsie.  He  loved  you  in  a  wrong 
way.     Where  were  you  all  this  time  ? ' 

'  We  were  in  a  cave  in  the  mountains.  I 
was  quite  safe.  We  lost  ourselves.  Mr. 
Trant  did  not  behave  badly  on  the  whole,  Ina. 
It  wasn't  his  fault,  perhaps.  Oh  !  is  nothing 
anybody's  fault  ? '  she  cried,  and  became 
hysterical  with  fatigue  and  excitement. 

Lady  Waveryng  came  in  just  at  the  right 
time,  and  forebore,  at  Ina's  request,  to  worry 
Elsie  with  questions,  but  like  the  tender 
practical   lady   she   was,    took   Elsie   to   her 
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room,  and  a  bath  and  hot  coffee,  and  Miss 
Briggs'  ministrations,  and  then  when  she  had 
seen  that  Elsie  was  all  right,  and  had  said  a 
few  reassuring  words  about  Ina,  and  spoken 
with  tears  of  Horace  and  her  own  love  and 
regret  for  him,  and  intention  that  Ina  should 
henceforth  take  his  place  in  her  heart.  Lady 
Waveryng  went  to  tell  her  lord  the  good  news 
of  Elsie's  return,  and  to  see  that  Frank  Hallett 
was  likewise  informed. 

Lady  Waveryng  was  the  stay  of  every- 
body in  those  days :  shrewd,  practical, 
dignified,  and  full  of  womanly  sympathy, 
which  she  continued  to  manifest  in  the  course 
of  that  miserable  episode  of  Mrs.  Allalnby. 
Later  on,  when  the  way  was  smoothed  for  her 
return  to  social  life,  Mrs.  Allanby  had  cause 
to  bless  '  Em  '  Waveryng. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII 

BROKEN    OFF 

Frank  Hallett  and  Elsie  met  later  in  the 
morning.  Lady  Waveryng  had  prepared  him 
for  the  meeting,  and  had  told  him  the  story 
which  Ina  had  related  to  her  of  the  misad- 
venture of  Elsie  and  Trant.  This  was  how 
Lady  Waveryng  had  put  the  affair.  She 
affected  to  treat  it  as  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world,  that  the  two  should  have  lost 
themselves  in  the  mountains.  The  only 
marvel  was,  she  declared,  that  they  had  ever 
been  found  again.  Trant  had  fallen  against  a 
rock,  and  had  hurt  himself.  No  doubt  he 
had  been  making  heroic  efforts  to  carry  Elsie 
back  again.     This  accounted  for  their  having 
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been  found  quite  near  the  Falls.  They  had 
taken  refuge  in  a  sort  of  cave.  Elsie  was 
very  well,  only  terribly  shaken  in  nerves, 
which  could  not  be  wondered  at.  Nor  was  it 
surprising  that  she  shuddered  at  the  thought 
of  the  whole  affair,  and  could  not  bear  to 
be  asked  about  it,  and  Lady  Waveryng 
concluded  by  begging  Frank  not  to  worry 
her  at  present  with  questions. 

Lady  Waveryng  knew  perfectly  well  that 
there  was  something  behind,  and  Frank  knew 
that  she  knew,  and  attributed  her  reserve  to 
the  fact  of  some  disclosure  of  Elsie's  feehngs 
in  regard  to  Blake.  When  he  heard  that 
Blake  had  found  her,  and  that  the  two  had 
ridden  together  through  the  night,  he  could 
well  imagine  that  the  pent-up  emotion  of 
both  had  found  vent.  He  did  not  suspect 
Trant  of  having  played  a  treacherous  part. 
Lady  Waveryng  did,  though  it  is  fair  to  say 
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that  her  suspicion  was  not  based  upon  any 
revelations  of  either  Elsie  or  of  Ina,  who 
indeed  did  not  know,  but  upon  her  own 
notion  of  probabilities.  Lady  Waveryng  had 
a  faint  regret  that  she  did  not  know  the  exact 
details  of  what  might  have  furnished  a 
sensational  episode  for  a  chapter  on  Aus- 
tralian mountain  scenery ;  and  then  she 
shuddered  at  the  mere  thought  of  describing 
in  cold  blood,  for  the  delectation  of  a  curious 
public,  any  scene  that  was  connected  with 
the  tragedy  of  her  brother's  death.  She 
broke  down,  and  had  a  fit  of  unrestrained 
weeping,  which  did  her  good,  and  enabled 
her  to  throw  herself  more  sympathetically 
into  poor  Elsie's  difficulties. 

'  My  dear,'  she  said,  '  I  see  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  you  don't  want  to  talk  about,  and 
it  must  be  horrid  for  you  to  think  of  having 
been  three  days  out  in  the  Bush  Avith  that 
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odious  man.  But  there's  one  mercy  about 
the  Bush  ;  it  seems  to  me  that  there  nothing 
matters  and  nobody  minds  anything ;  and 
you  see,  if  you  had  been  cast  on  a  desert 
island  with  a  man,  it  wouldn't  have  been 
your  fault,  and  this  is  much  the  same  thing  ; 
now  don't  trouble  to  make  any  explanations. 
I've  told  Waveryng  not  to  bother  you,  and  I 
shall  tell  Mr.  Hallett  the  same  thing.  Ina 
told  me  that  Mr.  Trant  had  an  accident,  and 
of  course,  poor  man,  if  he  sprained  his  ankle, 
he  could  not  be  expected  to  cleave  a  way  for 
you  through  the  precipices.' 

'  It  was  not  his  ankle — it  was  his  fore- 
head,' said  Elsie,  blushing  deeply,  but 
accepting  the  pious  fraud. 

'  Well,  that  is  worse,'  said  Lady 
Waveryng.     '  I  dare  say  he  was  unconscious.' 

'  No — he — it  was  not  serious  ;  but  he 
was    unconscious,'    Elsie    said    incoherently. 
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'  Oh !  Lady  Waveryng,  if  you  would  explain 
a  little  to  Frank.  He  is  so  good ;  he  will 
understand  how  I  hate  talking  about  Mr. 
Trant.' 

'  Don't  fret,'  said  Lady  Waveryng  kindly. 
'  I  understand.  I  will  make  things  as  easy  as 
they  can  be  for  you.  Elsie,'  she  added, 
kissing  the  girl  in  a  motherly  fashion,  '  take 
my  advice.  If  you  are  going  to  marry  Frank 
Hallett,  tell  him  everything,  everything.  But 
ask  him  for  breathing  space.  And  if  you  are 
not  going  to  marry  him,  don't  be  in  a  hurry 
about  marrying  anybody  else.  Give  yourself 
and  other  people  a  chance  to  prove  them- 
selves. And  I  want  to  say  something  to  you. 
Ina  is  going  home  with  us  for  a  year,  or  for 
always,  just  as  she  pleases.  She  is  my  sister, 
you  know,  as  well  as  yours.  If  you  want 
breathing  time,  my  dear,  come  with  us,  too, 
and   be    another   sister.     You   will  be   very 
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welcome  at  Waveryng,  and  I  will  take  care 
of  you.' 

Elsie  sobbed  her  thanks,  and  became  a 
little  hysterical  again,  and  Lady  Waveryng 
made  her  lie  down  and  drink  some  coffee,  and 
went  away  to  talk  to  Frank. 

Lady  Waveryng  managed  it  all  with  the 
most  kindly  tact.  She  took  Elsie  into  the 
little  room  which  had  been  poor  Lord 
Horace's  office,  and  sent  Frank  to  her. 
There  they  were  undisturbed. 

If  Frank  found  Elsie  changed  into 
something  sadder,  sweeter,  and  paler  than 
she  had  been,  she  on  her  side  was  shocked  at 
the  ravages  anxiety  had  made  in  him.  He 
looked  oppressed,  worn  out,  with  the 
reddened  eyelids  of  one  who  has  not  slept  for 
several  nights. 

'  I  was  anxious,  you  know,  and  I  suppose 
it  has  told  upon  me  a  little,'  he  said  clumsily, 
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in  answer  to  her  remorseful  exclamation. 
'  It  has  been  a  horrible  week  one  way  and 
another.  And  then  we  have  been  out  a  good 
deal,  the  black-boys  and  I.  I  don't  know 
how  it  is  that  we  did  not  find  you,  and  that 
Blake  did.  We  scoured  the  country  about 
the  Falls,  and  the  scrub  too,  as  well  as  we 
could  ;  but  I  knew  that  Trant  was  too  good 
a  bushman  to  take  you  there.  But  never 
mind,'  he  added,  seeing  the  look  of  trouble 
and  perplexity  on  her  face.  '  I  know  the 
whole  thing  must  be  painful  to  you.  Lady 
Waveryng  told  me  so,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
bother  you  now  about  the  details.  It  doesn't 
matter ;  nothing  matters  except  that  you  are 
here  safe  and  well.' 

'  Oh,  yes,  Frank,  everything  matters. 
There  is  something  I  must  tell  you — the 
sooner  the  better — which  matters  very  much 
to  you  and  to  me.     I've  been  a  wicked  girl, 
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Frank.  I  have  acted  cruelly  to  you.  I  can 
never  forgive  myself,  never,  never.' 

She  leaned  over  to  hhn  as  he  sat  in  the 
office  chair  by  Lord  Horace's  writing-table, 
his  chin  resting  on  his  hand,  his  other  hand 
clenched  on  the  table,  the  starting  veins 
showing  an  agitation  which  his  set  features 
concealed.     Elsie  timidly  touched  this  hand. 

'  Oh  !  Frank,'  she  said  brokenly,  '  there  is 
no  use  in  going  on.  It  breaks  my  heart,  but 
I  must  tell  you.' 

He  opened  his  hand  and  took  hers  in  it. 
'  Elsie,'  he  said  hoarsely,  '  I  think  I  can  guess. 
I  haven't  forgotten  the  time  of  the 
corroboree.  If  it's  anything  that  happened 
last  night,  anything  to  do  with  Blake,  and 
that  you  think  you  ought  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of,  don't  let  it  weigh  upon  you  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  I  trust  you  wholly, 
dear  ;   and   I  forgive   you   wholly   if  there's 
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anything  to  forgive.  I  don't  want  to  know. 
Keep  it  till — till  after  we  are  married — if  you 
still  wish  to  marry  me.' 

'  Frank,  that  is  just  it.  There's  no  one  so 
noble  as  you.  You  deserve  to  have  a  good 
wife  ;  you  deserve  to  be  loved  with  a  woman's 
whole  heart,  and  I  can't  love  you  like  that,  I 
never  have.  It  was  wicked  of  me  to  let  you 
engage  yourself  to  me.  It  was  wicked  of  me 
to  accept  your  love.' 

'  We  settled  all  that,  Elsie,  remember.  It 
was  my  doing.  I  took  the  risk.  I  am 
content  with  what  you  give  me.  I  am  content 
to  wait  till  you  have  got  over  this  infatuation, 
for  that's  what  it  is.     It's  not  your  fault.' 

'  No,  it  is  not  infatuation.  It  is  much 
more,  Frank.  When  I  said  I  would  marry 
you,  I  didn't  quite  know  myself  I  did  know 
that  night  after  the  corroboree.  I  ought  to 
have  stopped  it  all  then.     I  can't  marry  you, 
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Frank.  I  should  be  the  vilest  woman  on 
earth  if  I  married  you  now.' 

'  Why,  Elsie  ? ' 

'  Because  I  love  another  man  so  that  I 
would  die  for  him  ;  yes,  I  would  die  for  him, 
if  need  were.  I  love  him  so  that  I  would 
follow  him  to  the  world's  end  if  he  wanted  me.' 

'  Does  he  want  you,  Elsie  ?  '  Prank's  voice 
was  very  grim. 

'  No ;  I  cannot  tell.  I  know  nothing, 
except  that  he  loves  me.' 

'  And  you  are  sure  of  that,  now  ?  ' 

'  As  sure  as  that  I  live.' 

'  Then,'  he  said  quietly,  releasing  her 
hand,  'there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  I 
don't  blame  you,  Elsie ;  I  took  the  risk,  and 
I  abide  by  it.' 

He  turned  his  head  away,  and  then  he  got 
up  abruptly.  She  felt  that  it  was  to  hide  the 
sob  that  for  a  moment  convulsed  his  frame. 
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She  got  up  too,  and  stood  helpless,  agonised, 
her  eyes  following  him  with  a  dumb  yearning. 
He  turned  to  her  at  last. 

'  I  don't  blame  you,'  he  repeated.  *  I 
shall  never  think  one  bitter  thought  of  you  ; 
you  will  always  be  to  me  the  sweetest,  truest, 
finest  of  women.  But  for  him,'  he  added 
fiercely ;  '  why  did  he  not  know  his  own 
mind  sooner  ?  Why  did  he  keep  you  on  a 
string,  and  wait  to  declare  himself  till  your 
wedding  day  was  fixed  ?  I  think  he  has 
behaved  damnably' 

'  Frank,  Frank,  don't  say  that.'  She  came 
to  him  and  again  touched  him  pleadingly. 
'  You  don't  know  all  he  has  suffered,  you 
don't  know ' 

'  I  know  that  he  has  treated  you  ill. 
And  why  ?  When  are  you  to  be  married  ?  ' 
he  added  coldly. 

'  We  shall  not  be  married.     Oh  !  Frank,  I 
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don't  know,  I  can't  tell  you.  He  is  not  to 
blame.  It  was  out  of  love  for  me  that  he 
held  back.     It  is  his  secret,  his  and  mine.' 

'  K  you  are  not  going  to  marry  him,  I 
wiU  wait.  Ten  years  hence  you  will  find  me 
the  same.' 

'  It  would  be  of  no  use.  My  mind  is  clear. 
Last  night,  in  my  heart,  I  gave  myself  to  him 
for  ever  and  ever  ;  in  death  or  in  hfe,  in 
honour  or  in  dishonour,  whether  he  lives  or 
dies,  or  marries  me  or  leaves  me,  I  am  his  ;  and 
I  can  never  be  any  other  man's.  I  never  had 
much  religion,  Frank,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
I  have  learned  at  least  the  religion  of  love. 
That's  why  I  never  could  bear  the  idea  of 
marrying,  why  I  hated  anybody  to  come  near 
me  in  that  way.  Yes,  even  you,  Frank,  truly 
as  I  cared  for  you.  I  was  meant  for  him,  and 
for  him  only.' 

There  was  a  look  of  exaltation  on  Elsie's 
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face  whicli  Frank  had  never  seen  there  before. 
It  convinced  him  more  than  her  words  that 
she  meant  what  she  said. 

'  Frank,'  she  went  on,  '  if  you  will  forgive 
me — and  I  know  you  will— be  my  brother, 
and  let  me  be  your  sister.  Let  us  always  love 
each  other,  in  that  way.     Some  day,  perhaps, 

you    may   be — '  she    stopped    herself     It 

seemed  desecration  to  hint  at  the  secret  of  the 
new-made  widow,  but  at  that  moment  an 
intuition  came  to  her  that  Frank  would  marry 
Ina,  and  that  he  would  love  Ina  more  truly 
than  even  he  had  loved  herself.  '  Frank,'  she 
said,  '  is  it  to  be  so  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  if  you  wish  it,  Elsie,'  he  answered,  in 
a  choked  voice. 

She  took  his  hand,  and  kissed  it.  He  gave 
up  his  dream  silently,  struggling  to  hide  from 
her  what  it  cost  him.  Presently  he  knew  that 
her  tears  were  falling  upon  his  hand. 
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'  Don't  cry,  Elsie,'  lie  said  huskily.  '  I 
shall  get  over  it.  If  I  take  it  badly  just  at 
first,  remember  that  I  have  loved  you  very 
much,  and  that  I  have  wanted  you  for  long. 
I  am  not  going  to  make  it  harder  for  you.  I 
shall  ride  back  to  Tunimbah  now,  and  when 
you  see  me  again  we  shall  be  as  you  say, 
brother  and  sister.  Good-bye,  my  dear  ;  and 
Heaven  bless  your  choice.' 

He  left  her  without  another  word.  Elsie 
flung  herself  upon  the  chair  where  he  had  sat, 
and  wept  long  and  bitterly.  She  was  not  the 
only  one  who  wept  over  Frank's  disappoint- 
ment. Ina  Gage  was  crying,  too,  in  the  soli- 
tude of  her  widowed  chamber  ;  and  not  for 
the  dead  Horace.  She  knew  what  was  Lady 
Waveryng's  errand,  when  Em  came  to  her 
door,  and  asked  to  speak  to  her. 

Em's  eyes,  she  fancied,  were  red,  too. 
'  He  wants  to  see  you,  to  say  good-bye.     He 
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is  going  away  ;  he  tells  me  that  his  engage- 
ment is  broken  off.' 

'  Broken  off! '  Ina  repeated  in  a  dazed  sort 
of  way.  '  And  I  tried  so  hard  to  bring  it 
about.     But  oh  !  Em,  it's  best  like  this.' 

'  I  suppose  it  is,'  said  Lady  Waveryng,  a 
little  drily.  '  But  it's  hard  not  to  feel  for 
Frank  Hallett.  She  would  be  safer  with  him 
than  with  Morres  Blake.' 

Ina  went  into  the  parlour,  where  Frank, 
booted  and  spurred,  was  waiting. 

'  Ina,  you  know  how  it  is,'  he  said,  without 
any  preamble.  '  She  will  marry  Blake,  I  sup- 
pose, and  I  can't  be  surprised  since  she  loves 
him ;  but  keep  her  from  doing  it  too  soon,  for 
her  own  sake  ;  not  for  mine,'  he  added  hastily. 
'  That's  all  over  now.' 

'  Oh,  Frank,  it  has  spoiled  your  life.' 

'No,'  he  answered — 'only  wrong-doing 
can  do  that.     There  has  been  no  wrong-doing 
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here,  either  on  her  side  or  mine.  I  shall 
always  love  her,  but  I  see  now  that  she  could 
never  have  loved  me,  and  that  I  couldn't  have 
made  her  happy.  I  have  felt  it  lately  in  a 
way  that  has  been  intensifying  every  day. 
I've  had  the  sort  of  feeling  that  it  couldn't  be. 
It  took  a  great  deal  to  make  Elsie  love ;  but 
now  that  she  does  love,  it  will  be  for  ever.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Ina.  '  When  one  loves  like 
that,  it  must  be  for  ever.' 

'  Ina,'  he  said,  suddenly  startled  by  some- 
thing spirituahsed  in  her  face,  'you  are 
suffering,  too ;  and  I  have  been  so  selfishly 
absorbed  in  my  own  anxiety  that  I  have 
thought  little  of  your  grief.' 

'Yes,  I  am  sufiering,'  she  said  quietly, 
'  but  not  quite  in  the  way  you  think.  I  am 
glad  that  Horace  died  before  he  had  done 
what  all  his  life  would  have  weighted  him 
with  sorrow  and  remorse.     The  wrong  was 
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thai  I  did  not  love  him  as  I  ought.'  She 
stopped,  and  a  burning  blush  overspread  her 
face. 

He  saw  it,  and  a  strange  look  came  into 
his  own  face.     She  went  on  hurriedly. 

'  Elsie  is  right.  There  is  no  worse  crime, 
when  one  knows,  than  to  marry  one  man 
loving  another.  And  Elsie  knows  now.  I 
wanted  her  to  marry  you,  but  I  am  glad  now 
that  she  will  not.' 

'  Ina,'  Frank  said  again,  '  you  won't  let 
this  make  any  difference  between  us.  We  have 
always  been  like  brother  and  sister,  haven't 
we  ?  and  we'll  be  brother  and  sister  still.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Ina  ;  '  brother  and  sister.'  She 
gave  him  her  hand,  and  he  pressed  it  in  his 
and  went  away. 

That  night  Elsie  wrote  to  Blake  a  long 
letter,  of  which  only  a  few  lines  may  be  given 
here. 
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'My  love,  you  won't  misjudge  me,  and  I 
have  no  sliame  in  what  I  say  to  you.  Love 
knows  no  shame,  and  after  last  night  there 
can  be  only  truth  between  us.  I  am  yours 
and  yours  only,  to  take  or  to  leave  as  you 
shall  please.  It  is  for  you  to  decide  what  the 
future  shall  be,  but  whatever  it  may  be — even 
if  it  were  to  be  disgrace — I  am  ready  to  share 
it  with  you.  I  am  ready  to  come  to  you  when 
and  where  you  wish,  or  never  to  see  you 
again,  if  that  seems  better  to  you.  I  am 
ready  to  wait,  as  you  said — a  year,  or  many 
years,  and  then  to  come  to  you  and  be  taken 
— as  you  said  too — in  your  arms  and  bidden 
never  to  leave  you  more.' 

His  answer  came  by  special  black-boy  two 
days  later.  It  was  Jack  Nutty  who  brought 
it,  and  Elsie  herself,  being  at  the  crossing, 
took  the  letter,  and  asked  him  the  Barolin 
news. 
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Jack  Nutty  grinned.  '  You  no  tell,  me  no 
tell  about  that  fellow  cave,'  he  said.  '  Me 
understand  all  right.  Massa  Blake  been  tell 
me.  Ba'al  me  see  Mr.  Trant.  ]\iine  think  it 
that  fellow  go  off  like  it  Sydney  and  ba'al  come 
back.' 

Elsie  drew  a  breath  of  rehef.  '  Then  he 
has  not  been  at  the  Gorge  ? ' 

'  Ba'al  mine  see  him.  Mr.  Blake  he  manage 
all  about  muster  by  himself.  In  one  week 
Barolin  Gorge  belong  to  other  fellow — no  more 
Blake  and  Trant — no  more  Moonhght.' 

'  Are  you  sorry,  Jack  ? '  asked  Elsie. 

'  Me  sorry  ;  cobbon  sorry,'  said  the  black, 
'  but  mine  think  it  police  very  soon  find  out 
Moonlight,  best  stop  in  time.  No  hanging 
now,  suppose  that  fellow  find  out ;  but  suppose 
policeman  shot,  then  hang  ba'al  mine  like 
that.  .  .  .  You  been  see  Pompo  ? '  he  asked 
suddenly. 
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'  N05'  answered  Elsie. 

'  Mine  frightened  about  Pompo.  That  fellow 
do  everything  Trant  tell  him.  Suppose  Trant 
tell  him,  "  You  go  show  policeman  where 
Moonlight  sit  down."  Pompo  no  care  ;  he  go. 
Trant  out  of  the  country,  all  safe.  Policeman 
catch  all  the  rest.' 

'  Oh,  no,  Jack,'  said  Elsie.  *  What  for  Mr. 
Trant  do  that?     No  fear!' 

'  Ba'al  mine  know,'  said  the  black,  shaking 
his  head.  '  Trant  he  got  plenty  money ;  he  go 
big  steamer  to  America  ;  he  quite  safe,  and 
Trant  he  no  like  Mr.  Blake :  he  want  to  be 
revenged.' 

Elsie,  remembering  Blake's  assurance, 
again  told  him  that  there  was  no  fear. 

But  she  herself  had  a  qualm  of  terror. 
Fate  was  always  hke  that — fate  would  step  in 
and  spoil  everything,  now  that  they  were  going 
to  be  happy.     She  had  read  Blake's  letter. 
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She  was  happy.  It  was  a  very  long  letter,  to 
be  read  and  re-read  ;  it  told  her  of  his  plans 
for  a  new  life,  and  the  burden  of  it  was  this : 
'  Be  it  as  you  will,  love.  I  am  yours  and  you 
are  mine.' 

She  wrote  a  few  lines  on  a  leaf  torn  from 
her  pocket-book,  and  bade  Jack  N^utty  ride 
back  with  it  to  his  master.  It  was  a  wild  en- 
treaty to  him  to  hasten  and  wind  up  every- 
thing, to  sell  Barolin,  resign  his  appointment, 
and  go  and  make  a  home  where  she  could 
join  him  as  soon  as  might  be.  She  told  him 
that  she  would  write  further  by  post,  that 
he  must  come  and  see  her,  and  that  then 
they  would  settle  everything. 

When  she  got  back  to  the  Humpey  she 
found  Lord  and  Lady  Waveryng  surrounded 
with  letters  and  newspapers.  Braile  the 
postman  had  arrived,  and  it  was  English  mail- 
day. 
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Lord  Waveryng  looked  excited.  '  They've 
got  a  clue  to  the  diamonds,'  he  said  ;  '  a  fellow 
in  Sydney  has  been  disposing  of  the  cross. 
What  fools  they  were  to  risk  that  piece,  which 
could  be  identified  anywhere.  However,  I 
hope  it  means  that  we  shall  get  the  lot,  or 
part  anyhow,  back  again.' 

Elsie's  heart  stopped  beating.  '  Is  any- 
thing known,'  she  asked, '  of  the  person  who 
first  sold  the  cross.' 

'  It  seems  not,'  said  Lord  Waveryng  ;  '  there 
the  thread  breaks.  But  it's  something  to  have 
got  the  clue  as  far  as  it  goes.  One  can  only 
hope  that  the  New  South  Wales  police  depart- 
ment may  prove  itself  a  little  more  effectual 
than  that  which  is  presided  over  by  our  friend 
the  Colonial  Secretary  here.  I  understand  that 
Blake  is  at  Barolin,  and  I  think  that  I  shall 
ride  over  and  see  him  about  this.  I  have 
something  else  to  tell  him,'  Lord  Waveryng 
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added  solemnly ;  '  a  piece  of  news  the  mail 
brought,  which  he  ought  to  know  without 
delay.' 

'  What  is  that  ?  '  asked  Elsie. 

'  I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  tell  you,' 
said  Lord  Waveryng  hesitatingly.  '  It  is 
Blake's  own  business.' 

'  I  think  you  may  tell  her,'  put  in  Lady 
Waveryng.  '  I  fancy  that  Mr.  Blake's  business 
is  Elsie's  business  too.' 

'  I  am  going  to  marry  Mr.  Blake  sometime 
or  other,'  said  Elsie  calmly,  with  a  curious 
pride. 

'  So  I  imagined.' 

'  Well,  it's  this,'  said  Lord  Waveryng. 
'  Lord  Coola  is  dead,  and  Morres  Blake  is  now 
Baron  Coola.' 

Oh,  the  Fates  !  Why  should  the  threads 
be  so  knotted  as  to  make  it  easier  work  for 
her   of    the  shears!     This   was   Elsie's    first 
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thought.  A  superstitious  terror  seized  her. 
She  could  not  'speak  ;  she '  could  only  hsten 
tremblingly  while  they  discussed  the  old  blight 
that  had  fallen  on  his  youth.  Ina  came  in, 
and  a  horse  was  ordered  for  Lord  Waveryng, 
and  one  of  the  black-boys  to  accompany  him 
to  Barohn  Gorge. 

She  waited  anxiously  for  Lord  Waveryng's 
return.  He  came  back  late,  and  reported  of 
Blake  as  being  deeply  engaged  in  the  transfer 
of  Barohn  Gorge  to  its  new  purchaser.  Blake's 
manner  appeared  to  have  impressed  Lord 
Waveryng  curiously.  '  He  was  quite  unemo- 
tional,' Lord  Waveryng  said ;  '  seemed  taken 
aback,  shocked,  and  sorry  at  the  news  of  his 
brother's  death,  but  wasn't  in  the  least  excited 
as  to  its  bearing  upon  his  own  fortunes.  He 
wouldn't  tell  me  what  he  thought  of  doing  ; 
said  he  should  probably  leave  Australia,  but 
said  he  had  as  yet  given  no  hint  of  his  inten- 
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tion  to  his  colleagues.  I  can't  make  him  out. 
Somehow  he  gave  me  the  idea  of  a  man  who 
is  contemplating  some  great  change  in  his  Hfe, 
and  is  quite  indifferent  to  all  other  concerns. 
Or  perhaps  he  is  so  tremendously  in  love  that 
he  has  no  thought  for  anything  else,' 
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Nearly  a  week  later  Elsie  was  sitting  on  her 
cairn  by  the  crossing.  She  had  got  into  the 
way  latterly  of  taking  up  this  position  in  the 
afternoon,  perhaps  because  the  place  had 
tender  associations  for  her ;  perhaps  because 
she  was  always  expecting  Blake.  He  was 
still  at  Barolin,  and  had  written  to  her  again, 
but  he  had  not  yet  ridden  over  to  the  Dell, 
as  in  the  letter  he  had  promised  to  do.  It 
was  getting  towards  sundown  when  she  heard 
the  tramp  of  a  horse's  feet,  a  hurried  tramp, 
as  though  the  rider  were  in  fear  or  distress. 
The  sound  did  not  come  from  the  Barolin 
road,  but  from  that  which  led  to  Tunimbah. 
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Elsie  got  up  and  walked  to  the  edge  of 
the  creek  to  see  Frank  Hallett  pressing 
eagerly  down  the  opposite  bank. 

He  urged  his  horse  across  and  then  up  to 
where  she  stood ;  then  dismounted,  his  face 
full  of  trouble. 

'  Elsie,'  he  exclaimed,  not  waiting  for  her 
to  speak.  '  I  am  thankful  to  have  found  you 
here.     You  have  heard  nothing  ?  ' 

'  Nothing,'  she  repeated.  '  What  is  there 
to  hear  ?  ' 

'  Bad  news  for  you,  my  poor  Elsie.  I 
thought  it  might  have  been  telegraphed  from 
the  Bean-tree.  That  villain  Trant,  I  suppose, 
has  caused  Blake  to  be  denounced  as 
Moonhght,  and  Macpherson  with  the  pohce 
arrived  atTunimbah  just  before  I  left,  on  their 
way  to  the  cave  at  the  Falls.' 

Elsie  staggered,  and  would  have  fallen  but 
for  Frank's  protecting  arm. 
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'  Be  brave,'  he  said.  '  I  have  come  to  you 
that  we  may  save  him.  We  will  give  him 
warning  at  Barohn  if  he  is  there.  K  not  tell 
me  where  he  may  be  found.' 

'  He  is  at  Barolin,'  she  said,  recovering 
herself.     '  Come,  I  will  go  with  you.' 

'  You  ! '  he  exclaimed. 

'Yes.  I  will  be  with  him  whatever 
happens.  But  we  will  save  him.  Oh  !  Prank, 
we  must  save  him.' 

She  was  walking  rapidly  •  towards  the 
Humpey,  Frank  leading  his  horse  by  her  side. 
As  they  walked  he  told  her  breathlessly  all  he 
knew. 

It  was  Pompo  who  had  given  the  informa- 
tion, and  offered  to  lead  the  police  to  the 
cave.  Mr.  Torbolton  would  not  beheve  that 
Blake  was  impHcated,  but  Trant  had  been 
clever  enough  to  furnish  the  half-caste  with 
conclusive  proof,  which  had  made  it  clear  to 
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Captain  Macpherson,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
outlaw  and  the  lawmaker  were  one.  Trant 
had  either  left  the  colony,  or  was  in  secure 
hiding.     No  trace  of  him  was  discoverable. 

Pompo  had  not  betrayed  him — had  indeed 
strenuously  asserted  Trant's  innocence.  But 
no  one  beHeved  him.  Captain  Macpherson, 
in  a  state  of  wild  excitement,  had  arrived 
with  his  troopers  at  Tunimbah  on  his  way  to 
the  cave.  There  had  been  some  little  delay 
about  the  warrant,  which  he  had  counted 
on  one  of  the  Halletts  signing.  Jem  was 
away,  and  Frank  had  refused  to  sign,  and 
they  had  been  obhged  to  seek  any  other 
magistrate.  In  the  meantime,  Frank  had 
mounted  and  ridden  furiously  to  the  Humpey 
to  take  counsel  with  Elsie. 

The  girl  stopped  him  at  a  cross-cut.  One 
path  led  round  by  the  stockyard,  the  other  to 
the  house.  She  pointed  to  him  to  take  the  first. 
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'  Look  here,'  she  said,  keen  and  collected, 
with  all  her  woman's  wits  about  her,  in  the 
face  of  danger  to  the  man  she  loved,  'you 
must  go  to  the  stockyard,  where  I  know  Ina's 
horse  and  one  for  Lord  Waveryng  are 
saddled.  He  and  Em  were  to  go  for  a  canter 
at  sunset.  Take  the  horses  to  the  crossing, 
and  wait  for  me.  I  will  slip  into  the  house 
and  leave  a  note,  so  that  Ina  may  not  be 
frightened  at  my  being  away,  and  I  shall  join 
you  before  many  minutes.' 

He  did  as  she  bade  him.  It  seemed 
providential  that  the  horses  should  be  in 
readiness.  He  had  not  waited  long  before  he 
saw  her  light  figure  flying  down  the  narrow 
path  half  hidden  by  gum  trees,  which  led 
from  the  house.  No  one  had  seen  either  of 
them,  and  Elsie  had  left  a  note  on  her 
dressing-table  which  would  reassure  Ina  as  to 
her  safety. 
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She  had  put  on  her  riding  skirt,  and  had 
a  lady's  spur  in  her  hand.  It  was  a  sudden 
inspiration  which  had  made  her  snatch  it 
from  its  peg  in  the  passage.  She  was  panting 
and  breathless,  but  she  would  not  let  him 
wait  a  moment.  He  hfted  her  on  her  horse, 
and  presently  they  were  cantering  fast  along 
the  track  to  the  Gorge. 

It  was  not  more  than  eight  miles,  and  the 
country  was  fairly  level.  The  sun  had  only 
just  set  as  they  reached  the  Barolin  slip  rails, 
and  as  good  luck  had  it  Jack  Nutty,  the  half- 
caste,  mounted  on  a  spirited  young  horse,  was 
riding  down  towards  them.  On  the  way 
Elsie  had  told  Frank  all  she  knew  and  might 
tell  of  Blake's  career,  and  the  young  man's 
heart  was  less  vindictive  towards  his  rival, 
and  more  sympathetic  with  the  woman  he 
loved,  and  who,  in  her  turn,  loved  so  unwisely. 
The  whole  story  now  was  clear  to  him,  the 
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secret  of  the  double  life  and  of  the  bush- 
rangers' hiding-place. 

They  stopped  Jack  Nutty  and  asked  for 
news  of  his  master.  At  first  the  half-caste 
would  give  only  evasive  replies.  Blake  was 
not  in  the  house ;  he  was  out  on  the  run  ; 
then  when  Elsie  told  him  wildly  of  his  master's 
peril,  Jack  Nutty,  all  alert,  turned  his  horse's 
head  toward  Mount  Luya.  '  Massa  sit  down 
along  a  cave,'  he  cried,  and  galloped  thither- 
ward, leaving  Elsie  and  Hallett  to  follow. 

They  knew  now  that  the  danger  was 
imminent.  It  was  a  race  between  the 
troopers  and  themselves.  Blake's  liberty, 
perhaps  his  life,  depended  on  which  should 
reach  the  Falls  first. 

Oh  !  for  Abatos,  trained,  sure-footed,  and 
swift.  Fortunately  Ina  Gage's  horse  and 
that  which  Lord  Horace  had  used  to  ride, 
and    which     had    been     saddled    for    Lord 
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Waveryng,  were  both  half- thoroughbreds, 
and  creatures  of  pace  and  mettle.  Hallett 
was,  of  course,  a  magnificent  Bush  rider,  and 
Elsie  a  fearless  horsewoman.  They  dashed 
on,  never  slacking,  though  the  country  grew 
wilder,  following  close  on  Jack  Nutty,  who, 
uttering  every  now  and  then  exciting  cries 
in  the  native  language,  rode  as  though 
possessed. 

On  among  thickening  gum-trees,  over 
fallen  logs,  through  dense  prickly  scrub,  up 
and  down  gorges,  and  now  to  where  the 
bunyas  showed  their  black  serrated  wall 
against  the  spurs  of  Mount  Luya.  The  moon 
had  come  out— that  same  moon  which  had 
faintly  lighted  the  Falls  expedition,  and  the 
ride  that  had  been  Paradise  to  Elsie  as  she 
had  lain  in  her  lover's  arms.  This  ride 
seemed  a  nightmare — the  flying  trees,  evil 
demons,  the   night  noises,  impish  jibes,  and 
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Mount  Liiya  and  the  Burrum  Peaks  towering 
ahead,  till  they  reached  the  scrub,  like 
gigantic  fiends  of  menace.  Once  they  thought 
they  heard  the  sound  of  voices ;  it  was  only 
the  cry  of  the  native  bear  ;  and  the  tramp 
they  fancied  to  be  pursuing  horses  was  that 
of  startled  beasts  on  a  cattle  camp  by  the 
border  of  the  scrub.  Jack  Nutty  got  down, 
and  carefully  examined  the  ground  for  a  trail, 
and  put  his  ear  to  the  earth,  rising  with  a 
grim  smile  of  satisfaction.  '  Ba'al,  that  fellow 
come  yet,'  he  said ;  and  again  they  darted 
on  into  the  labyrinthine  depths  of  the  scrub. 
Elsie's  skirts  were  torn,  her  face  was  bleeding 
where  the  bunya  spikes  had  scratched  her, 
every  limb  of  her  body  was  tense  with  the 
strain  ;  she  was  scarcely  conscious  of  herself, 
her  whole  being  seemed  devoured  with  tlie 
frenzied  eagerness  to  arrive  in  time.  She 
remembered  The  Outlaw's  downfall,  and  kept 
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up  her  horse's  head.  The  animal's  side  was 
streaming  beneath  her  habit,  where  she  had 
struck  it  with  the  spur.  They  were  a  long 
time  in  the  scrub,  and  every  moment  was  an 
agony,  lest,  in  the  darkness  and  difficulty  of 
the  way,  one  of  the  horses  should  slip  or  start 
back  frightened,  so  that  precious  time  would 
be  lost. 

But  at  last,  at  last !  The  beams  of  moon- 
light that  struck  down  through  the  roofing 
branches  became  broader,  and  showed  ahead  a 
clear,  luminous,  open  space.  It  was  the  clear 
patch  behind  the  precipice  to  which  Blake  had 
led  her  through  the  fissure,  the  place  where 
Jack  Nutty  had  been  in  waiting  with  Abatos. 

And  Abatos  was  there  now,  testifying  to 
his  master's  vicinity.  Blake  had  evidently 
left  him  tethered,  while  he  had  made  his  way 
on  foot  to  the  cave.  The  animal  was  tied 
securely  to  a  gum-tree,  and  whinnied  at  sight 
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of  Jack  Nutty.  The  half-caste  threw  himself 
from  his  horse,  and  seized  the  bridles  of  Elsie's 
and  Hallett's  horses.  Frank  lifted  Elsie  down, 
and  the  girl  fell  almost  fainting  in  his  arms. 
But  she  rallied  herself  quickly,  and  drank 
eagerly  from  the  flask  of  diluted  brandy 
which  he  held  to  her  lips.  The  draught  gave 
her  new  strength. 

'Quick!'  she  cried.  'I  know  the  way. 
What  are  we  to  do  with  the  horses  ?  They 
must  not  stop  here.' 

'  Mine  plant  that  fellow,'  said  Jack  Nutty 
— '  little  way — behind  that  fellow  rock — in 
the  scrub.'  He  pointed  to  an  abutting  spur 
up  to  which  the  bunyas  grew  close,  and  as  he 
did  so,  began  to  undo  Abates'  bridle.  '  Ba'al 
me  go  along  a  you,'  he  went  on.  '  Mine  stop 
here — keep  very  quiet — look  after  horses. 
Suppose  policeman  come  me  ready.' 

Elsie  scarcely  waited  to   hear  him.     She 
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could  trust  herself  to  find  the  way.  Once 
through  the  fissure,  it  was  easy.  She  led 
Hallett  after  her,  and  in  a  moment  they  were 
lost  in  the  bowels,  as  it  seemed,  of  the  moun- 
tain. Gropingly  they  felt  their  way  along  the 
gallery,  and  by-and-by  emerged  again  into 
the  moonlight,  and  stood  on  the  ledge  leading 
round  to  the  Barolin  rock. 

They  walked  on  skirting  the  precipice. 
Hallett  could  hardly  repress  an  exclamation 
of  astonishment  at  the  lonely  grandeur  of  the 
scene,  and  the  almost  entire  inaccessibility  of 
the  spot.  '  No  wonder  Macpherson  couldn't 
track  them,'  he  said  to  himself. 

The  great  rock  of  the  human  head  looked 
strangely  weird  in  the  moonlight,  with  its 
withes  of  grey  moss  hanging  like  hair,  and  its 
majestic  rugged  outline  of  feature.  Again 
Elsie  drew  him  on.  They  had  gone  into  the 
mountain  once  more,  and  here  was  the  gallery 
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where  she  had  been  chloroformed.  She  made 
Frank  hght  a  match,  and  they  feU  for  the 
stone  doorway.  The  stone  lay  back.  A  few" 
steps,  and  they  were  in  the  bushrangers'  cave. 
A  fat  lamp  shed  a  dim  ilhimination  on  the 
rough  interior,  the  rock  walls,  the  slab  table 
on  its  stone  supports,  the  settle,  the  ration 
bags  heaped  in  a  corner.  Except  for  the 
lamp  there  was  no  sign  of  human  presence. 

Elsie  took  up  the  lamp,  and  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  cave  which  surprised  Frank,  who 
had  not  fully  grasped  the  circumstances  of 
her  recent  incarceration,  flashed  it  into  each 
of  the  other  chambers,  and  returned  to  the 
central  cave  having  found  no  one.  She  gave 
a  small  '  coo-ee,'  but  there  was  no  answer. 

'  He  must  be  outside  in  the  crater,'  she 
cried.  '  We  must  look  for  him  there.  Oli ! 
to  think  of  this  time  lost ! ' 

They  went  out  into  the  great  green  space 
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enclosed  by  its  moimtain  walls,  into  which  the 
moon  shone  with  a  clear  and  wondrous 
brilliancy.  Frank  gazed  about  him  with 
wonder  and  admiration.  He  saw  the  blue 
waterhole  of  unfathomable  depth,  the  growing 
corn,  the  animals  stabled  securely  in  their 
volcanic  paddock.  It  was  marvellous  to  him 
that  this  place  should  have  existed  all  his 
lifetime — countless  ages  before  him — under 
his  very  eyes  as  it  were,  and  he  had  never 
known  of  it.  He  made  some  remark  of  this 
kind  to  Elsie,  but  she  paid  no  heed. 

'  Help  me  to  find  him,'  she  cried,  in  agony. 
'  Go  that  way  and  I  will  go  this — and  coo-ee 
softly — no,  it  does  not  matter.  No  one  could 
hear  unless  they  were  in  the  cave  itself.' 

But  her  first  '  coo-ee '  echoing  back  was 
answered  by  a  voice  on  the  other  side  of  the 
crater,  and  presently  she  could  see  the  fire- 
tip  of  a  cigar  thrown  to  the  earth.     Blake 
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advanced,  not  at  first  certain  who  his  visitors 
were  and  prepared  for  resistance,  his  revolver 
in  his  hand. 

'  It  is  I — Elsie,'  she  cried,  '  Elsie  and  Frank 
Hallett.  We  have  come  to  warn  you.  The 
troopers  are  on  your  track.  They  may  be 
here  now.' 

'  Who  has  betrayed  me  ? '  he  asked  calmly, 
as  he  approached  them. 

'  Trant,'  said  Frank ;  '  Pompo  was  his 
instrument.  You  know  best  what  motive  he 
had  for  revenge.' 

'It  is  I  who  am  the  cause  of  it  all,' 
moaned  Elsie.  '  It  is  I  who  have  ruined  you, 
and  made  him  mad  for  revenge.' 

'My  poor  Elsie,'  answered  Blake  with 
intense  tenderness.  '  Say  rather  that  it  is  I 
who  have  ruined  you.' 

She  caught  his  hand  and  passionately 
kissed   it.     '  Come,'  she   said,  dragging   him 
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forward,  '  we  are  going  to  save  you,  Frank 
and  I ;  we  have  come  for  that.  The  horses 
are  hidden  in  the  scrub.  Only  let  us  get  out 
of  the  mountain  before  the  police  come,  and 
all  will  be  well.  You  have  Abates,  and  you 
will  ride  for  your  life  over  the  border,  and 
get  off  into  some  ship  or  boat  from  Myall 
Heads.  I  have  thought  it  all  out  as  we  rode 
here.  You  must  bribe  the  cedar-cutters. 
And  that's  the  thing — have  you  money  ?  I 
had  forgotten ' 

'  Yes,  I  have  some  money  hidden  here,'  he 
said,  '  plenty.  That  is  what  I  came  for 
to-night.' 

They  walked  back  to  the  cave,  and  he 
went  into  the  inner  chamber  where  she  had 
slept,  and  which  she  now  was  certain  had 
been  his  sleeping  place  also.  She  heard  a 
sound  of  falling  stone  and  a  scraping  of  iron, 
and  went  in  to  him. 
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'  Oh,  quick,  quick  !  can  I  not  help  you  ? ' 

'  I  have  it,'  he  answered  ;  and  she  saw  him 
pull  out  a  box  which  had  been  hidden  in  a 
crevice  of  the  rock,  and  take  from  it  a  bundle 
of  notes  and  some  gold,  which  he  stowed  into 
his  breast  pocket. 

'  I  am  ready,'  he  said.  '  But  first,  Elsie, 
my  darhng,  tell  me  whatever  happens  that 
you  forgive  me  for  the  blight  I  have  brought 
upon  you.' 

'  Forgive  you  !  I  love  you.  I  would  die 
for  you.  I  will  live  for  you  and  with  you.  I 
love  you,'  she  repeated.  '  Is  not  that  enough  ? 
But  here  again  I  make  the  vow  I  have  made 
in  my  heart.  I  will  never  belong  to  another 
man.  If  they  put  you  in  prison  I  will  wait 
for  you  to  my  Hfe's  end.  If  you  die  I  will  be 
faithful  to  you  for  eternity.' 

He  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  pressed 
one   hurried  passionate   kiss   upon   her   lips. 
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She  tore  herself  from  him,  and  led  him  on. 
Frank  was  before  them.  He  had  heard  her 
words  ;  he  had  seen  that  kiss.  Her  vow  was 
the  knell  of  his  last  hope. 

They  hurried  through  the  gallery,  and  the 
further  entrance  cave,  and  across  the  plateau 
where  the  rock-hlies  waved  and  scented  the 
night  air  with  their  fragrance.  Then  suddenly 
there  rang  through  the  night  the  shot  of  a 
pistol,  and  then  another.  Elsie  shrieked  in 
despair.  She  gazed  round  in  the  helpless 
frenzy  of  an  animal  trapped  with  her  young, 
and  ready  to  defend  them  with  her  blood. 
On  one  side  the  unscaleable  precipice,  on  the 
other  the  slimy  depths  of  the  waterhole  and 
the  treacherous  quicksands.  And  before 
them  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  that  ledge 
path  with  no  hope  of  escape  to  right  or  left. 

'  They  are  upon  us,'  Blake  said  quietly. 
'  We  can  do  nothing  now.' 
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Elsie  made  a  frantic  movement  backwards. 

'  Go  into  the  cave  again ;  let  us  put  up 
the  stone  and  defy  them.' 

'  For  what  use  ?  It  would  mean  blood- 
shed first  and  certain  capture  later.  No,  I 
haven't  taken  any  man's  life  so  far.  I  won't 
do  it  now.' 

'  You  are  right,'  said  Hallett.  '  Face  the 
inevitable.  It  is  better  to  give  yourself  up 
quietly,  Blake,'  he  exclaimed  with  emotion. 
'  I'm  sorry  for  you.  I'd  have  sacrificed  all 
I'm  worth  to  save  you.' 

'  Yes,  I  know  you  would,'  Blake  answered. 
'  You  would  have  done  it  for  her  sake,  Hallett,' 
he  added  with  deep  emotion.  'I  deserve 
nothing  from  you,  but  curses.  I  have  also 
robbed  you  of  your  dearest  hope,  as  I  have 
robbed  her  of  her  happiness ' 

'  No,  no  ! '  cried  Elsie  passionately.  '  You 
have  taught  me  what  happiness  is.' 
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He  turned  on  her  with  a  look  of  infinite 
love  and  remorse. 

'  It  is  true,'  he  said.  '  I  have  ruined  the 
lives  of  all  those  I  loved,  of  all  those  who 
have  loved  me  ;  I  am  the  scapegoat  of  my 
generation,  the  mad,  bad  Blake.  Well,  it 
ends  with  me.  I  am  the  last  of  my  name, 
the  last  Blake  of  Coola.' 

There  was  a  rush  of  feet.  '  Stand  back, 
Elsie,  against  the  rock,'  said  Blake  hoarsely. 
'  Good-bye,  my  one  love,'  he  whispered,  '  pray 
for  me  and  forgive  me.  Keep  beside  her, 
Hallett.     Take  care  of  her.' 

He  stepped  boldly  forward  to  the  edge  of 
the  precipice.  At  that  moment  Captain  Mac- 
pherson's  voice  sounded  in  ringing  tones,  as 
with  his  gun  pointed  he  appeared  round  the 
curve  of  the  gallery,  followed  by  a  black  line 
of  troopers,  the  mountings  of  their  carbines 
glittering  in  the  moonlight.     '  Stir,  and  I  fire. 
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Morres  Blake,  alias  Moonlight,  in  the  Queen's 
name  T  arrest  you.' 

Blake  made  no  answer.  With  one  swift 
sudden  movement  he  threw  himself  backward 
and  disappeared.  They  heard  the  thud  of 
his  fallen  body,  a  hundred  feet  below,  and 
then  a  splash  as  it  was  swallowed  up  for  ever 
in  the  depths  of  the  Barolin  waterhole. 

And  this  was  the  end  of  Morres  Blake, 
last  Baron  Coola, 

These  things  happened  a  good  many  years 
ago.  This  strange  tragic  episode  was  felt  to 
be  a  blot  on  the  history  of  Leichardt's  Land, 
and  the  leaders  on  both  sides  did  their  utmost 
to  shroud  in  mystery  the  facts  of  their  late 
Colonial  Secretary's  double  life.  By  his 
death  Blake  had  done  all  he  could  to  spare 
his  friends  and  his  adopted  country  disgrace. 
The    Moonlight    tragedy   was   never   wholly 
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cleared  up.  Trant  disappeared  and  was 
not  heard  of  again.  Sam  Shelian  disap- 
peared also.  Pompo  was  pardoned,  and 
Jack  Nutty  liad  been  killed  by  one  of  the 
first  shots  fired  that  night.  Lady  Waveryng 
got  some  of  her  diamonds,  but  the  rest  were 
gone  from  her  descendants  for  ever. 

Elsie  was  very  ill  after  the  events  of  that 
terrible  night.  She  had  an  attack  of  brain 
fever,  and  for  weeks  all  was  dark.  She  never 
knew  of  the  blare  of  notoriety  which  sur- 
rounded her  name,  and  no  one  ever  spoke  to 
her  of  Moonlight.  She  thought  of  Blake 
only  as  the  embodiment  of  an  ideal  love,  and 
as  such,  in  her  heart,  she  worshipped  his 
memory,  clinging  fanatically  to  the  vow  she 
had  made  to  be  faithful  to  him  to  her  life's 
end.  It  was  a  very  different  Elsie  who  looked 
on  the  world  when  she  rose  from  her  sick 
bed.     Life  was  never  to  her  the  same  again. 
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Ina  nursed  lier  through  her  iUness,  and 
the  Waveryngs  stayed  till  danger  was  over. 
Then  they  went  back  to  England,  and  Ina, 
who  followed  with  her  mother  and  Elsie, 
joined  them  later.  Elsie  and  her  mother 
lived  mostly  at  Eome,  and  Elsie  developed  a 
latent  taste  for  art,  which  served  her  in  good 
stead  in  later  days.  Ina  spent  a  great  part 
of  the  time  she  was  in  Europe  with  the 
Waveryngs.  Elsie  never  went  back  to 
Australia,  but  it  has  been  Ina's  lot  to  return 
to  her  old  haunts  on  the  Luya.  Two  years 
after  her  departure,  Frank  Hallett,  a  promi- 
nent Australian  politician,  took  a  trip  to 
Europe,  and  at  the  Waveryngs  met  again  Ina 
Gage.  There  he  asked  her  to  marry  liim, 
and  she  returned  with  him  as  his  wife. 

THE    END. 
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